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for Better 
Crusts 

at Lower 

Production 





Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


International 


RTLLit ane COMPAR Y 







General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it S 
Flaky Crust—for crusts t: ; J 


that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 
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Plaky Crust 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


* 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 1 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgatT 1_e, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Caridléd and eracked 
fresh 

near the farm... 
Delivered to your 
bakery as you 

need them... 














BUD Frozen Eggs 

make your cakes | 5 
taste better...gell better. BUD 
FROZEN E( 


PRODUCTS _ 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 
you want ’em... 





nA 


ROUGH Outer Sheets— Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


Smooth 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 












You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 





General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

















Burlap Bags 


Bemis Special 
Becote White Bive- a 


lined Flour Bags 





Cotton Sheeting Bags 


— —_— SEEEEEEeeseeeeee 

















RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Its GOOD NEWS-But 


It Takes More Than Moisture 
To Produce Nebraska Premium Wheat 








ECONO -FLO Nebraska Wheat Farmers have for years been 


BULK FLOUR encouraged to improve the quality of their grain. 


To accomplish this a good share of them now follow 


SERVICE the recommendations of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
1 om = sage! adage provement Association in seed selection, planting, 
shuttle service from the Gooch mill care and storage of their wheat. 
to bakers. 
= = ee thea g oa Here at GOOCH we carry through by doing a 
— praghioe ppt most skillful and scientific job of milling this fine 
tan areas. wheat into the best of flour for the baking trade. 


Li 
. 
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GOOCH'S BEST 


1] 
: 
Hy 


ane ces Ss a 
a |] Pefornmce FLOURS 


“A real service to the baking 


industry is our only objective’ GOMEC AKSARBEN 























Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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MILLING 
COMPAN) 





Not just flour, but better flour. That is the aim of the KELLY or- 
ganization. And the success of this policy is evident in the fine bread 
scores of loaves made with KELLY’S FAMOUS. You can count 


on this famous brand for unsurpassed baking values. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HEADACHES OVER 


Here’s why: i) Cream Loaf is milled on/y from 
carefully selected wheat throughout the crop year 
er 2) Cream Loaf quality is laboratory con- 
trolled at each mill and double-checked by our 
central products control laboratory ... 3) Cream 
Loaf provides absolute uniformity—no seasonal 


variations in tolerance or mixing time... 





% Cream Loaf always makes fine-textured, ap- 


petizing loaves with a brilliant white crumb color 





cee 5) Cream Loaf is one of the largest selling 


bakery flours in America because it consistently BLEACHED UNENRICHED 


Sanuractuace ey 





measures right up to your baking skill. SHEL orrictee ere COMPRA 











Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY | 
OF 









DIVISION ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLANDB COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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MNF Convention Program Complete 





Additional Exports to Turkey 
Programmed Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issue of purchase authorizations 
under Public Law 480 to Turkey to 
finance the purchase from U.S. sup- 
pliers of wheat and barley valued at 
$6,462,000. This action is based on a 
commodity agreement made between 
the Turkish and American govern- 
ments Nov. 16, 1954, and supple- 
mented on April 28, 1955. 

The authorization covers about 
1,152,944 bu. soft white and/or red 
winter wheat grade U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter and approximately 3,444,720 bu. 
barley, grade U.S. No. 2 or No. 3. 

USDA has also announced the im- 
plementation of Part II of the com- 
modity agreement entered into be- 
tween the U.S. and Turkish govern- 
ments for wheat and feed grain. Un- 
der this agreement the U.S. agreed 
to make available approximately 
100,000 tons wheat and 75,000 tons 
feed grain against payment in 
Turkish currency. The Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration was responsible 
for financing 70,000 tons of the wheat 
and USDA financed the remaining 
30,000 tons and the feed grain. 


Barter Wheat Deal 

Part I of the same agreement pro- 
vided for the barter of approximately 
100,000 tons wheat for Turkish 
chrome ore under PL 480, the sale 
of 30,000 tons wheat under PL 665; 
and the sale of 70,000 tons wheat and 
125,000 tons feed grains, also under 
PL 480. Substantially all of these 
commodities have been shipped to 
Turkey, USDA states. 

The Turkish government has agreed 
not to export grains until July 1, 
1955, without U.S. approval, the re- 
port states. Under this provision, 
however, it has been agreed that Tur- 
key may export 75,000 tons low grade 
durum to Italy. This provision has 
been made with the understanding 
that until July 1, 1955, there will not 
be a reduction in Turkey below 30% 
in the ratio of durum to other wheat 
now used in the manufacture of bread 
flour. 

Under the supplemental agreement 


Turkey will obtain wool and cotton- 
seed oil. The wool will be bartered for 
metallurgical chrome and manganese 
ore of Turkish origin. The cotton- 
seed oil will be made available for 
sale for Turkish currency. The amount 
involved is 11,900 metric tons, basis 
once-refined oil. 

The department states that the 
wheat and feed grains are of major 
benefit to Turkey in meeting the 
emergency created by drouth condi- 
tions. The wool and cottonseed oil 
are needed to meet current Turkish 
requirements. 
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128,000-BU. EXPANSION 

GLASGOW, MO. — Construction 
has been completed by the Glasgow 
(Mo.) Cooperative Assn. on its 128,- 
000 bu. storage expansion project. 
Total capacity is now 300,000 bu., ac- 
cording to Charles Brucks, manager 
of the association. 





Benson To Meet Governors 


To Attack Drouth Problems 


WASHINGTON—Following a two- 
day inspection tour of drouth areas 
in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as and New Mexico, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced April 27 in Tucumcari, N.M., 
that he will invite governors of the 
10 Great Plains states holding mem- 
bership in the Great Plains Council 
to meet with him in Denver the eve- 
ning of June 1. 

This meeting will comprise an im- 
portant part of conferences of the 
Great Plains Council, four of its 
subcommittees and the newly-formed 
drouth action committee appointed 
by the secretary in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These groups 
will meet May 31 and June 1 to dis- 
cuss programs for the consideration 
of the governors and the secretary. 
They will meet again June 2 to 
draw blueprints for programs of mu- 
tual interest to the states and USDA. 


Drouth States Listed 


The states involved are Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico and Texas. 


“The purpose of this meeting,” the 





Flour From Surplus Wheat 
May Be Used to Aid Miners 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe relief distri- 
bution of flour for the unemployment 
areas of the bituminous coal mining 
belt appears headed for congressional 
approval as the House agriculture 
committee agreed to the proposal and 
sent it to the House floor for con- 
sideration. 

The bill has broad Democratic party 
backing in Congress and probably 
cannot be opposed by the Republican 
minority. It is a safe guess that it 
will ultimately pass both chambers. 

The measure would make available 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat for 
milling into flour. The Department of 
Labor would designate the unemploy- 


ment areas to receive relief, and dis- 
tribution would be controlled by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Though this appears to be a 
roundabout way of administering the 
scheme it is felt that budgetary and 
administrative matters would stand 
between the miners and their families 
if the scheme were to be administered 
wholly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As the hearings before the House 
agriculture committee progressed tes- 
timony disclosed that there were sub- 
stantial quantities of CCC surplus 
foods now being made available for 
the miners. One member of the com- 
mittee, however, developed evidence 
that the miners were tiring of cheese 
sandwiches made by putting CCC 
cheese between cheese. 


secretary said, “is to treat not the 
effects, but the causes, of drouth 
damage. Our action committee in the 
department is hard at work on plans 
for long-range programs. The Great 
Plains Council for years has vigor- 
ously worked on drouth problems. 
Four of the council’s sub-committees 
—those on water resources; on eco- 
nomics of land use adjustment, credit 
and tenure; on livestock and feed 
reserves; and on management of land 
resources—deal with matters especi- 
ally close to USDA. 

“We hope at Denver to bring to- 
gether all the available information 
which can be used as a basis for 
sound, long-range programs to com- 
bat drouth and wind erosion. Our 
broad objectives are to help farm 
people achieve the goals they them- 
selves desire. The job must be done 
on the farms and ranches. The gov- 
ernment must help, not dictate. It 
must help develop the information 
farmers need to make wise manage- 
ment decisions. Farmers and ranch- 
ers will make wise decisions if they 
have the facts. 


USDA Policy Clarified 

“USDA policy calls for no govern- 
ment land-grab program. We do not 
intend to recommend government 
purchase of so-called ‘marginal 
land.’ Marginal land is a relative 
term,” the secretary continued. 
“What is marginal this year may not 
be marginal next year as prices 
change or weather conditions im- 
prove. 

“What we hope to achieve is a 
broad, aggressive, well - coordinated 
attack on the causes of drouth dam- 
age and wind erosion. Soil—and the 
freedom to operate it—is basic to the 
agricultural and national economy. 

“We are aiming at action, not 
just study. We expect that these 
joint meetings will result in basic 
blueprints that can be adapted to 
the needs of the individual states.” 

Secretary Benson also stated that 
he expected to invite representatives 
of farm organizations and commodity 
groups interested in Great Plains 
problems to Washington to meet 
with him later in June concerning 
the recommendations of the Denver 
meetings. 


Meeting Returns to 
Minneapolis After 
45-Year Interval 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention, after 
an interval of 45 years, will be staged 
for the second time in Minneapolis 
May 12-13. 

The program, while containing a 
wide range of topics, will center on 
issues of current and future import- 
ance to millers. 

All meetings will be held in the 
Radisson Hotel, in downtown Minne- 
apolis, However, the annual dinner 
May 13 will be served at the Mini- 
kahda Club. 

Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., president of the MNF, 
will open the first general session 
of the convention at 2 p.m. May 12 
with some comments on milling trade 
practices. 

Mr. Yost will be followed by four 
other speakers and at 4:30 p.m. the 
17th annual social gathering will 
convene. 

The May 13 general session will 
open at 10 a.m. with five speakers 
scheduled for the morning and three 
for the afternoon. 


Tour Arranged 
Following the May 13 afternoon 
session, Minneapolis millers will pro- 
vide sightseeing buses for visiting 
delegates and their wives to see 
points of interest. Included in the 
tour will be a stop at the new plant 
of the Miller Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of The Northwestern Miller, 
where refreshments will be served 
and an inspection of the Club Room 
and other facilities will be available. 
After this stop-over, the buses will 
go to the Minikahda Club where the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Weather in Winter 
Wheat Area Spotty; 
Outlook Uncertain 


KANSAS CITY — Spotty weather 
again occurred over the winter wheat 
belt this week. Scattered rains, some 
at badly-needed points, dust storms 
and high temperatures made up the 
mixture of conditions which continues 
to leave the crop outcome in doubt. 
Insect damage also is becoming more 
noticeable. 

Hardest hit area from adverse 
weather is Colorado, where another 
dust storm was taking place May 3. 
Around the Sterling area it was de- 
scribed as the worst of the season. 

Further south in the Panhandle 
area of Oklahoma and Texas there 
were abundant rains over the week 
end. Typical reports included 2.43 in. 
at Vega, Dalhart 88, Hereford 32, 
Stratford 2.30, Spearman .72, Perry- 
ton .52, Shamrock .84 and Lub- 
bock .19. 

There were scattered light thun- 
dershowers in Kansas during the first 
three day3 of this week, but none 
of the moisture was sufficient to 
add to moderate reserves. Overnight 
May 3 Garden City was reported 
to have had a heavy downpour. This 
is in an area where the crop has 
been thinned by poor winter and 
early spring weather. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent : 


WASHINGTON—The drouth pro- 
gram—which might realistically be 
called the feed grain surplus disposal 
program—will remain a feed indus- 
try marketing factor for the balance 
of this feed year. 

This week President Eisenhower 
designated the state of Arizona as a 
drouth disaster area. Following this 
action, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, named eight counties 
of Arizona as drouth disaster areas 
where eligible farmers, ranchers and 
stockmen may participate in drouth 
emergency programs. 

Counties designated in Arizona in- 
clude: Apache, Coconino, Gila, Gra- 
ham, Greenlee, Mohave, Navajo and 
Yavapai. Also designated as eligible 
for assistance for the first time un- 
der the emergency feed grain pro- 
gram are these Texas counties: An- 
drews, Kleberg, Howard, Martin and 
Neuces. The program was extended in 
Blanco and Burnet counties in the 
same state. 

The new emergency feed grain 
counties and others which may be 
named later will enter the drouth 
relief program along the same lines 
and techniques which now prevail for 
other states and counties still de- 
clared as drouth disaster areas. 
Drouth disaster programs are still 
in limited effect in the following 
states: Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and Utah, as well as Texas. 

Campaign to Tighten Up 

However, the opening of new 
drouth disaster areas has moved Com- 
modity Stabilization Service officials 
to start a tighter campaign of edu- 
cation and subsequent compliance and 
enforcement to avoid some of the 
pitfalls of feed dealers in the pro- 
gram in other states. In some states 
substantial numbers of feed dealers 
had their participation in the pro- 
gram suspended through positive or 
inadvertent violation of the rules. 
Most of those violations, while real 
under the terms of the drouth pro- 
gram, were little more than neigh- 
borly attempts on their part to tailor 
cattlemen’s requirements through 
initiative and intelligent resource 
which cannot be expected from a pro- 
gram written in Washington and in- 
capable of anticipating varying con- 





California War on 
Khapra Beetle Advances 


SACRAMENTO — The California 
Board of Agriculture has received a 
report that all of the major grain 
distribution and storage centers in 


California infested with Khapra 
beetle are believed to have been 
found. 


H. M. Armitage, chief of the Cali- 
fornia bureau of entomology, said 
centers of infestation are being fumi- 
gated as rapidly as possible to kill 
this serious new grain pest. He re- 
ported there are now 138 recorded 
infestations in 16 counties. Most of 
the infestations involve on-farm stor- 
age of grain for direct feeding or 
planting and do not present an im- 
mediate hazard of spread, except as 
used grain bags are returned to the 
grain trade. County agiicultural com- 
missioners are. enforcing regulations 
to prevent movement of such bags. 
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Drouth Emergency Feed 
Aid Program Expanded 


ditions in so wide an area as that of 
the drouth disaster program. 

Under the 1954 emergency feed pro- 
gram, 1,117,141 farmer purchase or- 
ders were issued for 53,874,287 cwt. 
of approved grains or mixed feed as 
of April 21. In line with the an- 
nounced policy of continuing drouth 
relief measures where necessary, the 
drouth emergency feed program has 
been extended until May 15 in Dick- 
ens, Karnes, Mitchell, Motley, Scurry 
and Taylor counties in Texas. 
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Pillsbury Appointment 
For J. B. Thompson 


MINNEAPOLIS — Jerome B. 
Thompson joined the research and de- 
velopment department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., effective May 1. He has 
been appointed assistant director of 
the bakery mix laboratories in Spring- 
field, Ill., under A. F. Borer, director. 

Mr. Thompson is a graduate of 
Kansas University and has done grad- 
uate work in the cereal field at both 
the University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. For the past 
five years he has been in charge of 
research for the C. J. Patterson Com- 
pany in Kansas City. 
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Pink" Wheat Dangers 

J 
Listed by Officials 

WASHINGTON — Mercury treated 
seed wheat has become a serious 
problem to the grain, feed and mill- 
ing trades and to farmers in many 
parts of the country in recent weeks, 


according to officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The wheat is referred to in trade 
circles as “pink,” which means that 
it is seed wheat treated with any 
mercury compound for control of 
smut. Mercury compounds are poison- 
ous to both humans and animals. 

Mercury-treated wheat is subject 
to seizure under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act enforced by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
The act permits no tolerance of mer- 
cury on food or feed grains. 

A very small quantity of seed wheat 
treated with such a compound will 
contaminate an entire carload or a 
bin of 2,000 bu. or more, according to 
USDA spokesmen. 


County agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committeemen, 
grain elevator operators and grain in- 
spection laboratories are discovering 
mercury-treated wheat berries by 
their “pink” color... Some mercury 
compounds give no evidence of color, 
but show up under ultra violet light 
and other laboratory tests. Any sus- 
pected wheat should be given chemi- 
cal analysis to determine the pres- 
ence of mercury. 

Farmers, warehousemen, and the 
grain, feed and milling trades are 
being warned of possible government 
seizure and large monetary loss on 
wheat that shows mercury contami- 
nation. So far no one appears to have 
found a safe use for such grain ex- 
cept as seed. Other grains treated 
with mercury compounds are simi- 
larly restricted in possible use, USDA 
spokesmen report, and hold similar 
possibilities of monetary loss for both 
producers and traders. 








Canadian Wheat Exports 


Maintain Improvement 


WINNIPEG—Combined wheat and 
flour exports from Canada in the 
month of March totaling 20,709,000 
bu. boosted the 8-month total for the 
current crop year to 172,739,000 bu. 
compared with 170,908,000 bu. for the 
same period in 1953-54. In 1952-53 the 
8-month total was 224,699,000 bu. 
That year Canada established a new 
all-time high in wheat and flour ex- 
ports. 

The March total included 3,817,000 
bu. in the form of flour while the 
8-month flour total is equivalent to 
26,967,000 bu. wheat. The latter is the 
smallest 8-month total for at least 
six years. The wheat total for the 
August-March period has only been 
exceeded twice in recent years and 
on both those occasions new records 
were established. 


In the eight months under review 
British Commonwealth countries have 
taken the equivalent of 14,340,000 bu. 
as flour and of this, 8,790,000 bu. 
went to the U.K. Trinidad-Tobago 
took 1,131,000 bu., Jamaica 965,000, 
Hong Kong 742,000 and Leeward- 
Windward Islands 700,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 


Outside the Commonwealth the 
Philippine Islands have been the big- 
gest buyer of Canadian flour with 
8-month purchases equal to 4,308,000 
bu. Venezuela was next with 2,542,000 
bu. while Japan purchased 658,000; 
Cuba and Colombia were each in ex- 
cess of 500,000 bu. 

During the August-March period 
Canadian flour was exported to 69 
different destinations. 


Canada’s total exports of wheat 
only for the 8-month period of 145,- 
771,000 bu. included 68,399,000 bu. for 
British Commonwealth countries. The 
U.K. took almost 62,200,000 bu. 
Among the foreign buyers Germany 
took the largest quantity 16,818,000 
bu.; Japan was next with 14,820,000 
and Belgium third with 10,211,000 bu. 
Other big buyers included the Neth- 
erlands with purchases of 9,287,000 
bu., Switzerland 6,785,000 and Yugo- 
slavia 3,620,000. Israel, Austria, Ire- 
land, Norway, the U.S. and Colombia 
were other buyers. 

Canada exported almost 15,700,000 
bu. of oats and milled oat products 
in the eight months ended March, 
1955. Exports of oats only amounted 
to 15,321,000 bu. with the U.S. taking 
slightly more than 11,000,000 bu., Bel- 
gium 2,572,000 and the U.K. 1,245,000 
bu. There were seven other buyers. 


Milled products of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were equal to 347,000 bu., 
which included 175,000 bu. for Vene- 
zuela. Colombia was the second best 
buyer, taking 30,000 bu., followed 
closely by Peru with 29,000. Guate- 
mala took 24,000 and Switzerland 
22,000. The only important buyer 
among British Commonwealth coun- 
tries was Jamaica with imports 
slightly in excess of 26,000 bu. 

More than 50,600,000 bu. barley 
were exported in the first eight 
months of the current crop year. The 
U.K. took 32,521,000 bu. and the U.S. 
14,166,000. There were seven other 
buyers. 

Rye exports for the same period 
barely topped 2,500,000 bu. with eight 
different countries listed as destina- 
tions. Germany was the only big 
buyer and imported 1,184,000 bu. 

Canadian flax exports in the 
August-March period totaled 3,700,- 
000 bu. and cleared to eight coun- 
tries. Japan bought slightly more 
than 1,000,000 bu.; the U.K. 915,000, 
France 830,000 and Belgium 483,- 
000 bu. 
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Defeat in House 
Seen for High 
Farm Support Bill 


WASHINGTON — The high price 
support bill approved by the House 
Agriculture Committee and sched- 
uled for floor consideration May 3 is 
seen headed for the trash can, ac- 
cording to reliable congressional 
leaders. 

Certain defeat awaits the bill in 
the House according to one observer, 
who reports that the cotton bloc 
wants no more of high price sup- 
ports and will desert the rigid high 
support bloc when the biil reaches 
the House floor. 

This congressional leader, who last 
year accurately forecast the passage 
of the flexible support bill, says that 
southern farm leaders now are con- 
vinced that attempts to maintain an 
artificially high support level for that 
commodity would result in pricing 
cotton out of world markets and 
cause losses in the domestic market 
from competition with synthetic 
fibers. 


Recently Sen. James O. Eastland 
(D., Miss.) expressed favor for a 
65% of parity support for cotton with 
some increase in acreage for the next 
crop. That idea immediately won fa- 
vor from Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

It is now seen that a defeat of 
the bill, which would repeal the flex- 
ible price support provisions of the 
Farm Act for basic commodities and 
would restore the 90% of parity sup- 
port, could tip the scales in the forth- 
coming referendum on wheat mar- 
keting quotas for the next crop. 

This wheat marketing quota deci- 
sion appears to swing in the balance 
now that the National Farmers 
Union and Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. have announced they 
intend to push for a favorable vote 
by the wheat farmers in Montana 
and the Dakotas. 

However, with substantial farm 
groups deserting the high price sup- 
port position, it is possible that these 
two groups may not carry their or- 
dinarily heavy influence. If the House 
rejects the high price support bill 
this week, it is probable that the 
wheat marketing referendum will be 
lost. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Japan Substantial Buyer 
Of Canadian Wheat 


VANCOUVER — Japanese buying 
continues to be the one bright spot 
in the export grain picture here. 
Overseas shipments so far this sea- 
son from British Columbia terminals 
are far behind the record movement 
last season. Shipments to date are 
just over 76 million bushels whereas 
the figure at the same date a year 
ago had passed 104 million bushels. 


Japanese buyers came into this 
market again during the week ended 
April 30 and took a dozen full cargoes 
of milling grades of wheat for May- 
June loading. This business is part 
of an order for some 125,000 tons of 
wheat which the Japanese will place 
in the market before the end of the 
current crop year. No Canadian bar- 
ley is being purchased by the Jap- 
anese who are securing their require- 
ments of this grain in the U.S. and 
Australia. There is very little of the 
type of barley required by the Jap- 
anese available in Canada at the 
present time. 
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USDA Approves 
Loan Extension on 
Farm-Stored Corn 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that extension of farm-stored loans 
on 1953-crop corn now under reseal 
will be permitted for another 12- 
month period following the July 31, 
1955, maturity date for these resealed 
loans. State Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation committees (ASC) 
in the 15 states where 1953-crop corn 
is now under reseal will determine 
whether or not the extension should 
apply in their states after consider- 
ing the feasibility of safe storage of 
the corn for another year and the 
need for additional storage to take 
care of the anticipated crops in the 
area. 

On March 2, 1955, the USDA an- 
nounced a reseal program for farm- 
stored loans on 1954-crops of seven 
grains and also announced that 1953- 
crops now under reseal would not be 
extended. Further study indicates 
that 1953-crop corn under resealed 
loans is generally of good keeping 
quality and extension of these loans 
would lessen the storage burden and 
keep the corn on the farm, the USDA 
says. 

Grain to Be Held 

Farmers who extend their 1953- 
crop resealed loans will hold the grain 
on the farm for another year instead 
of delivering it to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at the end of the reseal 
period July 31. They will receive a 
storage payment of 15¢ bu. for the 
initial reseal period at the time they 
extend these resealed loans and will 
receive another storage payment of 
15¢ bu. at the end of the extended 
period if they hold the corn for the 
full period. Producers who redeem all 
or part of their corn under extended 
reseal prior to July 31, 1956, will re- 
ceive prorated storage payments. 

Latest reports indicate that 79,567,- 
325 bu. of 1953-crop corn are under 
resealed farm-stored loans. Nearly all 
of this amount is in the seven states 
of Illinois, 3,889,200 bu.; Indiana, 
1,071,007 bu.; Iowa, 38,251,633 bu.; 
Minnesota, 18,704,934 bu.; Nebraska, 
8,446,272 bu.; South Dakota, 6,703,519 
bu.; and Wisconsin, 796,477 bu. The 
remaining eight states have about 
1.7 million bushels of 1953-crop corn 
under reseal. These states are Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wyoming. 

Eligibility requirements for extend- 
ing 1953-crop resealed loans will be 
the same as requirements for the or- 
iginal reseal loan. In areas where 
state ASC committees decide to per- 
mit extension of the 1953-crop loans, 
farmers who desire the loan exten- 
sion should make application to their 
county ASC offices during July, the 
department said. 


——BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Chicago Board of Trade Sets 
New Job-Lot Trade Unit 


CHICAGO—By a ballot vote held 
April 28 the membership of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade approved a pro- 
posal to set 1,000 bu. as the job-lot 
unit of trade on wheat, corn, soy- 
beans and rye futures contracts that 
mature beginning with March 1, 1956. 
Robert C, Liebenow, executive secre- 
tary, announced the job lot unit in 
oats and barley will remain at 2,000 
bu. 
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George P. Urban, Jr. 





E. B. Copeland 


BUFFALO OFFICERS—tThe Buffalo Corn Exchange has elected George P. 
Urban, Jr., as its new president. Mr. Urban is president of the George Urban 
Milling Co. He succeeds Elber J. Koehnlein, plant manager of Allied Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Urban had been vice president. Other officers elected were: Vice presi- 
dent, E. B. Copeland, who is vice president of Connecting Terminal Grain Ele- 
vator, and treasurer, George W. Beamer, vice president of Maritime Milling 
Co., Inc. C. Jack Harriss was reelected executive secretary and traffic com- 
missioner. Also reelected were Norman E. Krug, chief inspector and weigh- 
master and his assistant, James Conners, and Richard Murray, assistant 


treasurer. 





Plan for Cut in Loan Value of Feed 
Wheat Studied, Texas Feed Group Told 


DALLAS—Wheat suitable only for 
feeding may be placed in a penalty 
class under the government’s loan 
program, according to Marvin L. Mc- 
Lain, director of the grain branch of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
who addressed the Texas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. 

Legislation to reduce the loan 
value of wheat unsuitable for milling 
is being planned for 1956, Mr. Mc- 
Lain told members of the Texas as- 
sociation at their meeting here April 
22-23. Under the proposed legislation, 
farmers would certify that the wheat 
they planted is of a desirable quality 
for milling, Mr. McLain explained. He 
said that from 10-15% of the wheat 
being planted is suitable for feeding 
only. 

Ray Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., also hit at the poor 
quality of some wheat available to 
the milling trade and pointed out 
that it will be so as long as produc- 
ers “get as much loan” on inferior 
wheat as they do on high milling 
quality wheat. 

Mr. Bowden also discussed before 
the 400 registrants the Food & Drug 
Administration regulations on grain 
sanitation, legislation to protect “in- 
nocent purchasers” and of the pos- 
sible increase in the minimum hourly 
rate under the Wage & Hour Act. 

B. L. Eggerton, chief inspector, 
New Orleans district, FDA, spoke on 
problems of the grain trade operating 
under FDA regulations. C. H. Mose- 
ley, director, CSS office, Dallas, dis- 
cussed the storage problems of both 
wheat and grain sorghums. 

The newly elected officers of the 
association are: J. H. Sears, Sears 
Grain Co., Hereford, president; John 
H. Kern, Schmitt & Kern, Inc., 
Houston, first vice president; J. F. 
Meyers, Interstate Grain Corp., Fort 


Worth, second vice president; Ben M. 
Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing are directors: H. R. Crouch, 
McGregor Milling & Grain Co., Mc- 
Gregor; J. A. Forman, Texas Farm 
Products Co., Nacogdoches; Grady 
Goodpasture, Goodpasture Grain & 
Milling Co., Brownfield; B. R. John- 
son, International Milling Co., Green- 
ville; P. B. Mahaffey, Coastal Bend 
Grain Co., Corpus Christi; F. B. 
Moore, Jr., F. B. Moore Grain Co., 
Hamlin, and L. R. Perkinson, Pearl- 
stone Mill & Elev. Co., Dallas. 

Entertainment for the convention 
held at the Baker Hotel, included a 
reception, dinner dance and floor 
show furnished by the grain, feed and 
milling trades of Dallas. 
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Insects Damage 
Crops in South, 
Spread Northward 


WASHINGTON—Crop pests—espe- 
cially armyworms, cutworms, pea 
aphids, yellow clover aphids, and 
seed-corn maggots—have become in- 
creasingly active in many states, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported April 29, 

Severe armyworm outbreaks have 
occurred in western Alabama, accord- 
ing to Agricultural Research Service's 
weekly “Cooperative Economic Insect 
Report” for April 29. Infestation is 
general, but mostly light, in Arkansas 
from Crawford County east to St. 
Francis and south to Chicot and Ash- 
ley counties. Armyworms are active 
also in areas of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
the moths have been noted as far 
north as southern Missouri, Kansas, 
Illinois, and Maryland this season. 

Cutworms are damaging crops in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Texas. They are also active in Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas 
and Maryland. They are much less 
abundant in Washington than last 
year. Army cutworms are severely 
infesting several thousand acres of 
dryland grain in Juab County, Utah, 
where on one farm they stripped 300 
acres of wheat. They are abundant on 
alfalfa in some areas of this state and 
are also active in South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Wyoming. 

The yellow clover aphid is a serious 
problem on alfalfa in areas of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Oklahoma, is 
building up in some Kansas counties, 
and is active in California and Texas. 

The pea aphid is occurring on al- 
falfa in many states, but in greatest 
numbers in Kentucky, Maryland and 
Delaware. 

The seed-corn maggot is causing 
concern to vegetable growers in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, South Carolina and 
Virginia. 

In Texas, salt-marsh caterpillar in- 
festations are widespread on clover 
and other crops and shrubs. Brown 
cotton leafworm moths have already 
been observed in Burleson County 
this season. 

Two insects invading new areas are 
reported for the first time—the rusty 
plum aphid in California in Imperial 
County, and a web-spinning sawfly in 
Florida at Gainesville. 





Survey Shows Place of Bread, Flour 
In Supermarket Profit Picture 


NEW YORK — Gross profit on 
bread sales in five Cleveland super- 
markets during a 13-week period 
“relatively free from seasonal sales 
variation” averaged 17.3%, according 
to Progressive Grocer’s “Foodtown 
Study” report released recently. Mar- 
gin on flour and flour mix sales was 
12.9%. 

The highest margin indicated for 
bread in the published report was 
32% and the lowest 9.1%. The gross 
profit on bakery soft goods other than 
bread averaged 20.4%, with the high- 
est margin at 28.6% and the low- 
est at 17.7%. 

The gross profit average for 323 
product groups including bread was 
said by the report to be 17.9% or 
only .6% more than the average 
gross profit specified for bread. 

Penny profit per package of bread 
sold was 4.4¢, while other bakery soft 


goods earned 5.6¢, the report said. 
The penny profit for all product 
groups sold in the stores was aver- 
aged at 6.7¢ per package by th 
study. 

The bakery product group (bread 
and soft goods) occupied 2% of the 
total floor space in the stores, and 
contributed 2.7% of the total dollar 
sales done in all 323 product groups. 
The gross profit earned by the bak- 
ery product group was said by the 
report to be 2.7% of the total dollar 
gross profit realized on all product 
groups. The figures were said to re- 
veal close relationship between the 
per cent of total space occupied and 
the per cent of total sales and dollar 
margin that is contributed by some 
47 major product groups within the 
stores. 

Bread and bakery soft goods were 


(Continued on page 52) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The White House 
has sent to Congress broad recom- 
mendations for legislation _ ~~ 

ropriations for a campaign at- 
ak and eliminate serious economic 
difficulties among aS many as one 
fourth of the families now living on 
farms. 

The recommendations followed a 
report issued by Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, on the prob- 
lems of low income farm families 
entitled “Development of Agricul- 
ture’s Human Resources.” 

Essentially, the Benson report is 
aimed at small marginal or not fully 
profitable farms where operators are 
basically unable to attain minimum 
income standards. His method of at- 
tack on this large problem would be 
through pilot operations each year, 
expanding these operations as ex- 
perience developed. Behind this pro- 
gram there is a suspicion that the 
aim of the administration is to turn 
back many farm areas, which are 
unsuitable for production, to pasture 
and woodland. Additionally, it is felt 
that the aim will be to consolidate 
some farms into economic units so 
that the individual can profit by in- 
formation from the extension service 
and utilize the land more efficient- 
ly, at the same time improving his 
income. 

Mr. Benson sets forth a 15-point 
program involving a broad approach 
to problems existing in their most 
serious aspect in the southeast and 
lapping over in a county band run- 
ning as far north as Pennsylvania, 
the southern counties of the lake 
states and some parts of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The program, as detailed by Mr. 
Benson, contains the following points: 

1. Expand and adapt agricultural 
extension work to meet the needs 
of low income farmers and part-time 
farmers. 

2. Develop needed research in 
farm and home management, human 
nutrition, population, marketing and 
in evaluating experience gained by 
the pilot program. 

3. Provide additional credit for 
low income farmers, and extend 
Farmers Home Administration serv- 
ices to part-time farmers. 

4. Increase technical assistance, 
such as provided by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, to low income 
farmers. 

5. Request the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to 
encourage the states to expand voca- 
tional training in rural areas of low 
income, instituting as many as 12 
pilot operations during the school 
term starting in the fall of 1955 in 
order to gain experience needed for 
broad expansion of this extremely 





THE ALPHA AND BETA 
OF MILLING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
current issue of the Greek magazine 
“Wheat Flour Bread” features Kan- 
sas State College in general and the 
flour and feed milling industries’ de- 
partment in particular. The article 
was written by John G. Mentzos of 
Athens, who took a master’s degree 
in the milling department in 1954. 
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Administration Acts to Study the 
Problems of Low-Income Farmers 


vital part of the total program. 

6. Request the Department of La- 
bar to strengthen the Employment 
Service in rural areas and further 
to adapt it to the needs of rural 
people. Areas of rural underemploy- 
ment should be identified and in- 
cluded as part of the labor market 
services to make occupational ad- 
justments easier. 

7. Undertake to get more effec- 
tive programs developed to induce 
the expansion of industry in rural 
low-income areas, using facilities of 
the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce and the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 

8. Call upon the state agricul- 
tural colleges to make substantial 
research and extension contributions 
to a cooperative venture, employing 
in part the increased federal funds 
already included in the 1956 budget 
request. 

9. Aggressively encourage farm, 
business and other leadership to as- 
sume local responsibility and to unite 
in efforts to aid in the development 
of agriculture’s human resources, us- 
ing trade area and community de- 
velopment programs to increase in- 
comes of farmers and raise living 
standards. Expansion of these “self- 
help” programs should be assisted by 
the various governmental agencies 
concerned. 

Certain actions by the Congress 
will be needed in order that this pro- 
gram may be effectively launched: 

10. Farmers Home Administration 
should be authorized to make loans 
to part-time farmers. 

11. Legislation should be enacted 
which would concentrate special 
funds outside the present agricultural 
extension formula for the purpose of 
conducting pilot programs and ex- 
tending assistance to low-income 
farmers. 

12. Appropriation requests are be- 
ing recommended for your consider- 
ation in addition to those in the reg- 
ular budget for fiscal 1956, to initi- 
ate work proposed in this report in- 
volving extension, research, soil con- 
servation, farm loans and related 
services. 

13. Lending authority of about 
$30 million should be provided for 
the Farmers Home Administration. 
Draft legislation and budget esti- 
mates relating to those recommenda- 
tions have been prepared. 

Certain administrative arrange- 
ments will also be required: 

14. The secretary of agriculture 
should coordinate the administration 
of the total program. A principal 
official of the department should be 
designated to assume the direct ad- 
ministration of the program. More- 
over, two coordinating committees 
will be needed: (a) An interdepart- 
mental committee, and (b) A com- 
mittee within the Department of 
Agriculture to coordinate the work 
of its participating agencies. 

15. The secretary of agriculture 
should be required, in September of 
each year beginning 1956, to submit 
a comprehensive report to the Presi- 
dent on the progress of activities 
directed toward alleviating the prob- 
lems of low income farmers and on 
plans for advancing the program, 
thus regularly focusing attention on 
the program and fixing responsibility 
for its administration. 

In the new proposal there is some 
interlocking with the over-all Ben- 


son approach to the farm support 
price program. This is shown in his 
letter to the President in which he 
says, “Price support programs are 
of little help to most of these peo- 
ple. Production per farm is so low 
that only a few dollars can be added 
to incomes by price support.” 

At another point the secretary 
touches on the problem of farms un- 
suited to cultivation, a point long 
supported by land use economists 
within the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In the body of the report Mr. 
Benson says, “There are several areas 
where poor soil, rough topography, 
or other natural handicaps make 
farming an almost hopeless strug- 
gle .. . in many cases the real solu- 
tion would be to make it possible 
for families who wish to do so to 
relocate . . and let the land go 
back to forest, grazing, watershed 
protection . . . or similar uses ... 
public and private acquisition of such 
lands has accomplished like objec- 
tives.” 

Congressional reaction so far has 
come from the Democratic side of 
the legislature. It is openly critical, 
charging in part that Mr. Benson in- 
tends to liquidate the small farmer. 

Within the last 18 months bills 
have been introduced in Congress 
which would provide direct payments 
to farmers who take land out of 
cultivation. USDA economists have 
stated privately that it would be less 
costly to the U.S. taxpayers in the 
long run if the government bought 
up large tracts of land unsuited for 
crop cultivation and turned them 
back to pasture, grass and woodland. 
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AWARD — Joyce Haley of Mission 
Hills, S.D., received the 1955 Occi- 
dent scholarship award for South Da- 
kota 4-H club students at ceremonies 


in Brookings, S8.D. April 23. The 
award, given for study in home eco- 
nomics at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, was based on Joyce’s achieve- 
ments in foods and nutrition. Presen- 
tation was made by John F. Near 
(left), advertising and public rela- 
tions director of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. This is the twenty-first 4-H 
club scholarship awarded in the state 
by Russell-Miller since 1945. The 
company carries on similar programs 
in Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 





New York AACC Plans 


Final Talk of Session 


NEW YORK—tThe last of the cur- 
rent series of monthly meetings or- 
ganized by the New York section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists will be held May 10 
at the George Washington Hotel. 
The speaker will be Dr. Anthony 
Castellani of the American Institute 
of Baking. 





Price Comment by Official 
Angers Canadian Bakers 


OTTAWA — Canada’s National 
Council of the Baking Industry has 
protested the issue of a government 
press release which draws attention 
to successive rises in the cost of bread 
without making any explanatory ref- 
erences to the increased costs of la- 
bor and materials which compelled 
the trade to raise the price of its 
products. 

The press release announced the 
publication of a report on the bread 
and bakery products industry during 
1953. It was prepared by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

The release began “Canada’s bak- 
ers raised the price of bread to a 
new high in 1953” and continued “The 
tenth increase in a row put the av- 
erage bakery price at 11¢ lb. up 
two fifths of a cent over 1952 and 
double the 1943 average of 5.5¢.” 


Protest 


Arthur May, managing director of 
the bakers’ council, points out in a 
letter of protest to the bureau that 
the combined increases in costs were 
substantially higher than the in- 
creases in the price of bread imposed 
during the period under review. 

Mr. May’s letter continued, “Surely 
it is something substantially less than 
fair treatment to slant a press re- 
lease which emphasizes price in- 
creases which have occurred when 
those price increases are less than 
the increase in basic costs. 

“Further, you must be aware that 


the average increase in the prices of 
all goods and services has increased 
in the period in question by more 
than the increase in prices which 
have occurred for bread. It is appar- 
ently the policy of the government 
of the day to regulate the economy 
of the country on a continuing infla- 
tionary basis, and we are all aware 
that the dollar of today is worth 
substantially less than 50¢ compared 
with 1943. The baking industry in 
Canada is powerless to insulate it- 
self against these inflationary pres- 
sures, and the Canadian bakers re- 
sent having their product singled out 
as an example in the matter of in- 
creased prices when such increases 
are common to the whole Canadian 
economy.” 

Mr. May added: “It is, of course, 
true that bread—and especially ref- 
erences to bread prices—is headline 
news material. There is no doubt at 
all but that this press release will re- 
ceive a great deal of publicity. Unfor- 
tunately, most of it will be unfavor- 
able to the baking industry.” 

Officials of the statistical bureau 
have assured Mr. May that they 
will issue another press release point- 
ing out that costs in the baking in- 
dustry are increasing faster than re- 
tail prices. However, while this will 
partially offset the unfavorable pub- 
licity, traders consider that consider- 
able harm has been done to the bak- 
ing business by the terms of the orig- 
inal release. 
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Government Marketing 
Scored by New York 


Produce Exchange 

NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange has joined the cam- 
mbat increased govern- 
ment competition for business which, 
in its opinion, should be handled by 
the American businessman. Coming in 
for critical comment is the recent ad- 
ministration action to earmark $2 
million Commodity Credit 


paign to c 


for the 


Corp. to set up a sales organ‘zation 
to move surplus agricultural com- 
mcdities 

On behalf of the exchange C. R. 
serg, executive secretary, has ad- 
dressed a letter of protest to the ap- 
propriate committees in the Senate 
and Congress 

Mr. Berg’s letter states, “The offi- 


cers and members of the Board of 


Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange have endorsed and ap- 
proved the resolution adopted by the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange on Jan. 


21, 1955 which was forwarded to you 
on March 17, 1955 in respect to gov- 
ernment grain activities. 

“Federal farm and price support 
legislation in the past has created se- 
rious problems in the form of for- 
midable surpluses of commodities, 
and an overwhelming number of det- 
rimental side effects, not the least 
of which has been the increasing ac- 
tivity of the federal government in 
the marketing business, and 
the concurrent increasing cost of such 


operations 


grain 


“The recent report of the House 
Committee on Appropriations dated 
March 25, 1955, has much to say 
about this cost and the alleged fail- 
ure of Commodity Credit Corp. to 
dispose of surpluses in the world 


markets. In its discussions the major- 
ity of the committee recommends 
that the Department of Agriculture 
employ a sales manager and establish 
a sales organization and a sales pro- 
eram to dispose of CCC-owned sur- 
pluses 

“This exchange is in full agree- 
ment that aggressive action is nec- 
essary to se!l those surplus commodi- 
ties, in such manner, of course, that 
the world markets will absorb the 
surpluses on a gradual basis so as not 
to demoralize international trade. 

“However, this exchange points out 
that there is already in existence the 
greatest sales organization that could 
possibly be provided. It functions 
without the need of appropriations on 
the part of Congress; on the con- 
trary, it constitutes a source of fed- 
eral revenue through income taxes on 
its operations. This sales organization 
consists of the private businessmen 
of America, who are ready, willing 
and able to merchandise CCC-held 
surpluses at the least possible cost, 
and certainly with much greater effi- 
ciency than could be achieved by any 
governmental organization. 

“We should also like to point out 
that in so far as surpluses of grain 
are concerneé, the competitive grain 
marketing system, as operated by the 
private grain trade, markets its prod- 
ucts more efficiently than any other 
system in the world and at the low- 
est possible cost to the consumer. 

“Tf CCC will make its surpluses 
available on a competitive basis to 
the grain merchants of the U.S., we 
believe you will find your problems 
greatly simplified and your costs of 
storage, transportation and all other 
inherent expenses reduced commen- 
surately.” 
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Executive Shifts in Colorado Milling 
Elevate Fred W. Lake to Board Chairman 


DENVER — At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. held April 29, 
1955, Fred W. Lake was elected to 
the newly-created office of chairman 
of the board. At the same meeting 
Robert M. Pease was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lake as president; George 
M. Hopfenbeck was elected senior 
vice president and treasurer; and J. 
Lawson Cook was promoted from as- 
sistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Lake, who has been president 
of the company since August, 1944, 
will continue to be the chief execu- 
tive and policy making officer of the 


firm. Mr. Pease, as president, becomes 
the chief operating officer. 

Mr. Pease became associated with 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
in July, 1943, and has been a vice 
president and a director of the com- 
pany since June, 1945. He has been 
engaged in the flour milling and re- 
lated industries since his youth. He is 
a member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and of the Denver Grain 
Exchange Assn., having been presi- 
dent of the latter organization in 
1952-1953. 

Mr. Hopfenbeck has been the chief 
financial officer of the company since 
February, 1944. He was formerly 
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George M. Hopfenbeck 


treasurer of Union Securities Corp., 
New York, which company recog- 
nized and recapitalized the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. in 1943, fol- 
lowing the purchase of substantially 
all the common stock of the company 
from the heirs and associates of J. K. 
Mullen. 

Mr. Cook is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and came with 
Colorado Milling in 1945 following his 
discharge as Lt. Commander in the 
United States Navy. Except for his 
World War II service, Mr. Cook has 
spent his entire adult life in the flour 
milling industry. 

Mr. Lake announced a quarterly 
dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
company’s outstanding common 
stock. The dividend is payable June 1, 
1955, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 16, 1955. 





Philippines Flour 
Imports May Bear 
Excise Tax 


MANILA—If proposals currently 
before the Philippines Congress are 
implemented wheat flour imports will 
have to bear an excise tax of 17% ef- 
fective July 1. The tax is placed on 
foreign exchange and hitherto flour 
has been exempt. 

Miguel Cuaderno, governor of the 
Central Bank of the Philippines, re- 
cently proposed to Congress that the 
tax law be extended from its sched- 
uled cessation date of June 30, 1955, 
to Der. 31, 1955. At the same time it 
is suggested that flour be brought in- 
to the range of collection. Informed 
trade sources believe that the propos- 
al will be accepted and that flour 
prices will rise in consequence. 

Trade sources also state that the 
Price Stabilization Corp., the govern- 
ment agency, has not been able to 
implement the Cassava Flour Law, 
requiring flour importers to purchase 
cassava flour equivalent to 2% of 
their wheat flour importation before 
they are issued foreign exchange li- 
censes to import. The delay is due to 
the lack of availability of the re- 
quired amounts of cassava flour. 

It is feared in trade circles thai 
unless PRISCO, the agency charged 
with implementing the cassava law, 
is cautious some traders may find a 
way of getting round the regulations. 
The suggestion is that the cassava 
flour millers may issue certificates of 
purchase to certain importers for 


monetary consideration without actu- 
ally delivering the cassava flour. 

PRISCO, it is understood, is taking 
precautions to prevent such a situa- 
tion developing but the flour import- 
ers feel that to be sure of equitable 
treatment the agency should itself 
handle distribution. Moreover, steps 
should be taken to insure that cas- 
sava flour which is not up to govern- 
ment specifications is not distributed 
to the consumer, observers say. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Morse to Direct USDA Aid 


For Low Income Farmers 


WASHINGTON — True D. Morse, 
under secretary of agriculture, has 
been designated by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, as the 
major USDA official responsible for 
the direction and coordination of the 
department’s work in developing a 
program to provide more effective 
assistance for low income farm 
people. 

Proposals were developed for this 
purpose by Secretary Benson. They 
are based on a study undertaken 
by USDA and the National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission and were 
transmitted to the Congress April 
27 by President Eisenhower. 

A USDA committee is now being 
established to help guide this work. 
Representation will be from such 
agencies as the Agricultural Research 
Service, Extension Service, Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
Farmers Home Administration, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and Office 
of Information. The Farm Credit Ad- 








ministration is naming an official to 
the committee. An _inter-depart- 
mental committee is also proposed 
to help direct the program. 

Mr. Morse grew up on a small 
farm near Carthage, Mo., in an area 
with many low income farms. For 
more than 26 years he worked ac- 
tively with low income farmers and 
has been responsible for efforts that 
have been effective in helping im- 
prove their welfare. This assistance 
included work in some 20 states fol- 
lowing World War I and during the 
depression years. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ELECTED TO BOARD OF TRADE 
TOLEDO, OHIO — Theodore R. 
Jones, Continental Grain Co., and 
Robert O. Schick, Southworth Grain 
Co., have been elected to member- 
ship in the Toledo Board of Trade. 





USDA CORRECTION 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has published 
corrections to its report of stocks of 
grains at April 1, 1955. (The North- 
western Miller April 26, page 10.) 
The off-farm total for Washington 
has been reduced from the previous- 
ly reported 88,394,000 bu. to 78,288,- 
000 bu. and the total at all positions 
has been cut to 86,257,000 bu. from 
96,363,000 bu. Comparable data for 
Oregon shows increases from 389,412,- 
000 bu. to 49,518,000 bu. for the off- 
farm total and from 438,666,000 bu. to 
53,772,000 bu. in respect of the total 
at all positions. 
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Sales of flour were light last week 
as most buyers continued to watch 
price fluctuations from the sidelines 
while waiting for new crop ideas 
to crystallize. 

Many of the larger buyers are 
proaching the end of contracts, 
i ‘s expected they will go to a price- 
di »-of-shipment basis until the 
cro, booking period develops. 
ers have turned to this method 
procurement or a policy of short- 
term buying. 

Sales in the spring wheat area 
averaged 38% of capacity, compared 
with 53% the week before. Sales by 
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capacity, 
previous week. In the central states 
sales were estimated at 40 to 45% 
of capacity. 

The trend of bakery flour prices 
was lower last week as wheat values 
receded. Case sizes of family flour 
were reduced in price, but the large 
sizes were unchanged. 

Export trade included some fairly 
heavy buying by Norway and the 
purchase of 63,000 sacks by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service for ship- 
ment to Egypt. 

US. flour production averaged 89% 
of capacity, compared with 87% the 
previous week and 93% a year ago. 
Operations were up in the North- 
west and Southwest, unchanged in 
the Pacific Northwest and lighter 
elsewhere. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Demand for flour 
again was drab, with sales last week 
averaging 38% of capacity, compared 
with 53% the previous week and 70% 
a year ago. 

Bakers showed little interest in 
booking ahead as prices receded as 
much as 15@20¢ sack, about wiping 
out the advances that had been posted 
the previous week. Both premiums 
and the basic May future were lower. 

Only small lots were purchased, 
generally for nearby delivery. Some 
of the week’s business was price-date- 
of-shipment, e 1d it appears that more 
buyers will revert to this type of pro- 
curement. 

Clear flour was somewhat tighter, 
and prices were not off as much as 
those on other grades. 

Family flour trade remained quiet. 
No change was made in the price of 
100-lb. national brands, but lower 
prices were put into effect on smaller- 
sized packages. Shipments have 
slowed down. 

At Minneapolis flour production 
averaged 81% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 76% the previous 
week and 94% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 80% of capacity, compared with 
76% the week before and 93% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 96% the week before and 92% 
a year ago. 

Quotations April 29, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.55@6.65, 
short patent $6.65@6.75, high gluten 
$7.10@7.20, first clear $5.75@6.36, 
whole wheat $6.35@6.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: An increase of price- 
date-of-shipment sales to the bakery 
trade was the only development of 
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Sales of Flour Light; 
Switch to P.D.S. Grows 


any significance in southwestern flour 
markets last week. An export sale 
of around 63,000 sacks to Egypt was 
the main business of the week, and 
this accounted for 32% of the meager 
volume of total sales reported by 
mills in the area. All sales averaged 
31% of capacity, against 29% in the 
previous week and 60% a year ago. 

With prices continuing at levels 
reflecting very little change from pre- 
ceding weeks, bakery flour buyers 
were not interested in booking flour 
even for short periods of time. A 
number of the largest bakers in the 
country were running out of direc- 
tions and would need to be pricing 
flour requirements soon. It is expect- 
ed that most will go on price-date- 
of-shipment as soon as contracts run 
out. Some will expire this week. Oth- 
ers will be over in a week or twu. 
Other chains have purchased suffi- 
cient flour to last through to new 
crop, so they are not faced with a 
buying problem at present. 

The situation is much the same in 
the independent trade. A few are ar- 
riving at a position where p.d.s. pur- 
chases will be made. Others are buy- 
ing only a car at a time. Some are 
fairly well booked for the rest of the 
year, this having occurred during the 
flurry of business about 45 days ago 
when independents took an active 
part. 

Family flour sales have not shown 
much improvement. Special grades 
are moving ir. moderate volume. 
Clears have been rather easy, yet a 
lack of any extensive output has held 
prices at a fairly constant level. Ex- 
port outlets have dried up follow- 
ing the rather heavy purchases earli- 
er for Norway and the 63,000 sacks 
of 48% ash straights sold to the 
Commodity Stabilization Service for 
Egypt. 

Quotations, April 29, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.06@6.11, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.96@6.01, straight 
$5.91@5.96; established brands of 
family flour $6.35@7.50, first clears 
$4.80@5.20, second clears $4.75@ 


4.80, 1% ash clears or higher $4.55 
@4.70. 

Oklahoma City: Buyers showed a 
tendency to hold off buying and clean 
up commitments on contracts. Prices 
held firm on family flour and closed 
5¢ lower on bakery. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points April 30, car- 
lots: Family short patent $6.60@7, 
standard patent $6.10@6.30; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard patent $6.25@6.45, straight 
grade $6.20@6.40. Truck lots 20¢@ 
50¢ higher on all grades 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was very slow with prices 


slightly lower than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 


27%, compared with 23% the pre- 
ceding week and 63% a year ago. 


Shipping directions were poor. Prices 
April 29 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Business was slack the 
past week as most of the trade either 
decided to wait out the market or 
went on p.d.s. basis, hoping for low- 
er prices when the new wheat crop 
is in. Mills noted an increase in spot 
shipment of single carlots but overall 
business was fairly light. Family 
flour sales continued slack. Directions 
were only fair with mills operating 
about four days. Outlook is for 
slightly better next week. 

Prices were off 5¢ due to a decline 
in options and premiums on the 
wheat market, but some of the slack 
was taken up by dropping millfeed 
prices. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
May 2: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched $6.60@6.70; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers $6@ 
6.05; standard $5.90@5.95. 

Texas: The demand for flour con- 
tinued dull for the past week, with 
sales amounting. to 10% to 15% of 
capacity. Running time continued at 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family flour and 10¢ 
lower on bakers and clears. Quota- 
tions, April 29, 100s, cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6 90@7 20, stand- 
ard bakers unenriched $6.40@6.50, 
first clears unenriched $5.15@5.25, 
delivered Texas common points. 


(Continued on page 46) 





Macaroni Manufacturers Hold Back 
On Blended Durum Product Buying 


Sales were slow again last week 
in the blended durum products trade. 
Manufacturers of macaroni and noo- 
dle products are using up present 
contracts—though not too rapidly— 
and reverting to short-term coverage 
or price-date-of-shipment dealings. 

As a result, only a few small lots 
were traded. Granular blends were 
quoted at $7.20 cwt., bulk, Minneapo- 
lis, on April 29. The price of top 
quality durum wheat, of which very 
little is offered, remained at $3.90 bu. 
at Minneapolis. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
demand for macaroni and noodles 
continued limited, although jobbers’ 
stocks are said to be dwindling and 
some replacement buying is antici- 
pated shortly. 

Fields started drying out in the 
durum triangle last mid-week, and 
it is expected that seeding will be 
about completed this week if there is 
no more interference from wet 
weather. How much acreage will be 
seeded to durum remains a question, 


with much depending on the weather. 
Because of the extensive rust losses 
last year planting even this week is 
considered late for best prospects, 
some observers believe. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 29 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


eeery Tit eT ei ee TTT TTT $3.70@ 3.90 
3.65 @3.85 


3 3.15 @3.40 
SEriIeeere Tere r eer eeeceres 2.95 @3.25 
bh er wer screeeeeeeeseseeens 2.75 @3.10 
Ce edeseeseesosecsenerssee 2.50 @ 2.90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

April 25-29 ....... 168,500 127,357 76 
Previous week .... 168,500 *109,702 65 
ORE WHO sas cacs se 168,500 150,030 89 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-April 29, 1956....... 6,725,430 


July 1, 1953-April 30, 1954... 
*Revised. 


7,211,053 


May 3, 1955 


Millfeed Markets 
Generally Lower; 
Bran Off Most 


Millfeed prices were irregularly 
lower in the week ending May 2, al- 
though standard middlings were rela- 
tively firm in Minneapolis because 
of good interest in bulk supplies. Both 
bran and shorts were down in Kansas 
City. In the central states heavier 
feeds were in good demand because 
of increased poultry feed require- 
ments. 

Formula feed business last week 
showed some improvement from the 
previous week for manufacturers in 
the Northwest, but the volume still 
could not be called “good” for this 
season. 

A moderate upturn in demand for 
chick starter feeds and further ex- 
pansion in turkey feeding operations 
accounted for the better sales. 

Sales of hog and pig feeds continue 
to help offset the lagging poultry feed 
volume, with feeding rations con- 
sidered satisfactory and farmers in 
general doing a better job of feeding 
hogs. 

Dairy feed business is off season- 


Sales of laying mashes are reported 
off from a year ago, with farmers at- 
tempting to offset low egg returns 
by feeding as cheaply as possible. 

Some important ingredient price 
declines last week resulted in lower 
prices for formula feeds, and while 
this would tend temporarily to cause 
dealers and feeders to hold back on 
buying, the development was encour- 
aging from the standpoint of improv- 
ing feeding rations. 

Plants operated at about the same 
schedule as the previous week, with 
two shifts on five days. 

Easier grain and feed markets 
caused a more restrained demand for 
formula feed in the Southwest last 
week. Most mills reported that sales 
were generally in very small lots, and 
in a number of cases the mills were 
operating from day to day. Some in- 
dicated a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness early in the week, but later with 
the decline in grain prices, alfalfa 
meal, millfeed and soybean oil meal, 
feed customers began backing away. 

Chick feed volume continues to 
disappoint manufacturers who had 
hoped for some late season improve- 
ment in chick placements. This has 
not occurred in many regions, and the 
hatchery season is by the boards for 
many outfits who had good business 
well into May a year ago. With the 
sharp decline in poultry numbers and 
the indicated reduction of egg out- 
put later. feed mills have been en- 
couraging some increase in chick 
placements but to little avail. 

Pig feed demand has picked up 
some, and hog feed sales have shown 
modest gains. Broiler feed demand 
continues rather good, and some tur- 
key feed is beginning to move. Stil- 
bestrol cattle feed is moving in fairly 
good volume, but dairy and creep feed 
sales have been rather limited. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,866 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 44,000 in 
the previous week und 46,692 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,104,530 tons as compared with 
1,997,772 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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The general trend of wheat prices 
was down last week, with both cash 
premiums and futures registering 
some important declines. The May 
futures at Chicago and Kansas City 
dropped 3 and 3%¢ bu., respectively, 
and May at Minneapolis was off 156¢ 
bu. Some moderate strength devel- 
oped in the July and September at 
Minneapolis, with gains of 24%4¢ and 
2%¢ bu. recorded. Kansas City July 
and September advanced fractions. 
Premiums at Minneapolis underwent 
some of the sharpest setbacks of the 
crop year, and cash wheat also was 
easier at Kansas City. Last week’s 
weakness followed a period of stead- 
ily rising markets and represented a 
reappraisal of the supply situation. 
Of significance were the declines in 
milling grades of wheat at Kansas 
City. Also influencing prices during 
the week was the swap of 250,000 bu. 
of government-owned wheat at Chi- 
cago for seaboard supplies which in- 
creased deliverable supplies at that 
market. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 2 were: Chicago May 
$2.105%-%, July $1.94%-%%, Septem- 
ber $1.95%%-%, December $1.98%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.39%, July 
$2.29%, September $2.19; Kansas 
City—May $2.27%, July $2.05%, Sep- 
tember $2.06%. 

The generally bearish supply situa- 
tion was given additional emphasis 
last week with the release of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
quarterly wheat market summary. It 
noted the record stocks of wheat in 
all positions on April 1, totaling 
1,212 million bushels, compared with 
1,128 million a year earlier. Disap- 
pearance of wheat, July through 
March this season, totaled 661 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 606 mil- 
lion in the same months last season. 
Exports, including flour, totaled 209 
million bushels this year, compared 
with 151 million in the same months 
last year. 

Conditions throughout the winter 
wheat belt have changed very little 
during the past month, the Santa Fe 
crop report states. Moisture condi- 
tions continued to follow the pattern 
established during the past few years. 
Wheat conditions in the eastern and 
central part of the territory contin- 
ued good as a result of sufficient 
moisture received through the win- 
ter and early spring, but moisture 
has been hit-and-miss in western 
areas, the report points out. The wide 
variation in conditions makes esti- 
mates of production difficult, it adds. 

Premiums Tumble 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 7.6 million bushels for the 
week ended April 28, compared with 
5.4 million bushels the previous week 
and 5.5 million bushels for the com- 
parable week a year earlier. Minne- 
apolis receipts totaled 1,044 cars and 
Duluth had 822 cars. This compares 
with 683 cars for Minneapolis and 431 
cars for Duluth a week ago. 

Demand for cash wheat was off 
sharply and cash premiums were 5@ 
10¢ bu. lower. In addition, the basic 
May futures at Minneapolis declined, 
bringing cash values sharply down 
from the previous week. On April 28, 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring wheat quot- 
ed at 2@8¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, 11% protein 3@10¢ over, 12% 
protein 5@12¢ over, 13% protein 16 
@25¢ over, 14% protein 24@33¢ over, 
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Cash Wheat Premiums Tumble 
As May Futures Also Slip 


15% protein 33@42¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 50@59¢ over. Average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.06% and durum 11.12%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
f: 3 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
OCOGRMRET noceicdcssccccveseccece $2.41@2.47 
SR I badd ne’ co ccdecseccecce 2.42@2.49 
WSGH Proteim 2. oc ccccsccccccscecs 2.44@2.51 
ROR ED hao: 0<cabeee cc cccce 2.55 @2.64 
oe a 2.63 @2.72 
SR I ic adcoedddcccoccces 2.72@2.81 
SR IE ai dah beets cccccccte 2.89@2.92 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 





60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib, 2¢ premium 
57 Ib 3¢ discount 
56 Ib 8¢ discount 
55 Ib. 13¢ discount 
54 Ib 18¢ discount 
53 Ib 23¢ discount 
52 Ib. 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 33¢ discount 
50 Ib. 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—8¢ bu. less. 


Market Lower 

After pausing at the top of the 
market for the year last week cash 
wheat fell back about 8¢ at Kansas 
City and then began making a slight 
comeback. Both the basic future and 
premiums followed the same trend. 
The basic May peak last week was 
$2.31. It hit a low of $2.25% before 
closing at $2.27% May 2. In ordinary 
premiums, where most of the premi- 
um changes occurred, the week was 
started at 2144¢ over for No. 1 dark 
and hard ordinary. This fell to 18%¢ 
over on April 29, and by this week it 
had advanced a cent to close at 19%¢ 
over. For the first time in several 
weeks the high end of the premium 
ranges, representing good grades of 
milling wheat, declined. The drop 
was 2¢ on most proteins. For exam- 
ple, for 12.5% protein the range was 
23@27¢ over and for 14% the range 
was 24@37¢. Receipts advanced to 
695 cars, but 340 of them were CCC 
wheat moving into terminal storage. 
The receipts compared with 551 in 
the previous week and 571 a year 
ago. Mills purchased a few cars late 
in the week, but most of the time 
stood on the sidelines while elevators 
and merchandisers took more active 
part in the market. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 29 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.43% @2.73% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.42% @2.73% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.41% @2.71% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.40% @2.69% 
Oe ea 2.32% @2.36% 
th. Serer eS eee: 2.31% @2.36% 
we DP Be SP er 2.30% @2.35% 
We. Tee cake ove ds ccnshsbe 2.29% @2.34% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold for $2.67%4 bu. on 
May 2, with 13% protein quoted at 
1%¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand and offerings 
were light. 


Exports Increase 

Wheat export sales out of the Pa- 
cific Northwest picked up last week 
with a total of 65,000 tons sold for 
June shipment. Of this the Japanese 
food ministry purchased 50,000 tons 
of 11% protein hard red winter 
wheat, a part of which will come 
from Montana. The Korean govern- 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in 


(CcWr.) 
The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











April 27 April 28 
April 25-29, *Previous April 26-30 May 1, May 2, 
1955 week 1954 1952 
Northwest . 876,744 647,164 686,197 649,443 
Southwest . 1,172,310 1,153,738 = 1,221,484 1,160,617 
Buffalo 470,000 475,355 927 428,488 
Central and Southeast .......... 500,131 536,399 $49,439 
North Pacific Coast ............ 308,049 308,100 366,695 58,960 
coir ad - 3,027,234 3,020,756 3,280,865 3,077,976 2,946,947 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— r July 1 to 
April 27- April 28- 
Apr. 25-29, Previous Apr. 26-30, May 1, May 2 April 29, April 30, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 80 76 93 80 78 28,637,428 29,876,601 
Southwest ....... 90 88 94 87 85 53,166,497 51,045,256 
BOUEEREO cccceccee 98 100 106 110 92 21,813,7 
Central and 8S. E. 75 79 77 80 66 23,207,373 
N. Pacific Coast . 88 88 105 63 81 12,042,782 
WORE - bt acde 89 87 93 83 80 141,448,838 137,985,743 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output —_—i tivity capacity output tivity 
April 25-29 ..... 279,850 235,550 84 April 25-29 ..... 232,500 189,844 81 
Previous week .. 279,850 258,863 93 Previous week .. 232,500 *176,373 76 
Year ago ....... 279,850 283,904 101 Year ago ....... 252,500 238,737 94 
Two years ago .. 287,350 249,516 87 Two years ago .. 282,500 262,863 93 
Five-year @Verage ........--.ee00% 88 Five-year AVerage ...65++++seeeees 85 
Tem-YORE GVOTOGS 20s. cccccusscsces 88 Ten-year average .....-....+eseees 84 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 25-29 ....1,021,350 936,760 92 
Previous week . .1,021,350 894,875 88 
Year ago .......1,021,350 937,580 92 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 886,450 7 
Five-year AV@rage .....+....ee000% 90 
Ten-year AVeTage .......0sseeseees 87 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 25-29 ..... 671,400 500,131 75 
Previous week .. 671,400 *536,399 79 
Year ago ......- 671,400 517,562 77 
Two years ago .. 671,400 539,635 80 
Five-year AV@rTage ......500sseeeee 75 
Ten-year AVETABS ....5- cee eetccees 72 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output '_—itivity 
April 25-29 ..... 475,000 470,000 98 
Previous week .. 475,000 475,355 100 
Year QGO ...-00% 459,500 188,927 106 
Two years ago .. 459,800 509,757 110 
Five-year AVeCTABC ..... ee secreeees 98 
TOM-YVOAF AVETABS ...cccscssccceves 94 


*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 25-29 ..... 481,250 386,900 80 
Previous week .. 481,250 *370,791 77 
Year ago ......- 487,250 447,460 93 
Two years ago .. 552,000 400,853 73 
Five-YOOr GVOTABO ..cccccccccccecs 76 
Ten-year AVCTABZE ..... cscs sseccces 72 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 25-29 .. 216,000 174,949 81 
Previous week .. 215,000 *173,819 &1 
Year ago ......-: 215,000 190,008 a8 
Two years ago .. 230,000 138,320 60 
Five-year A@V@TAZE .....0-ceeseeeee 80 
Ten-ye@Qr QVCTABE .....-.eeeseecees 7 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


April 25-29 ..... 133,000 133,100 100 
Previous week .. 133,000 134,281 101 
Year ago ......- 133,200 117,069 87 
Two years ago .. 122,000 90,528 68 
Five-year average 00 Fe seoeeebe 85 
Ten-year AVErAge ...-. 1.6 seeevees 88 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 29, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and Sst. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*——.  -——Northwest*—. 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot— -Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
574,716 





April 25-29 .... 23,741 1,075,581 11,639 
. $11,044 

11,459 

1,013,618 12,451 

1,037,237 13,208 

1,064,521 13,118 

1,145,584 12,437 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 





9,486 
9,593 
8,867 
9,506 
9,364 
7,995 
8,327 


tRevised 


454,233 44,866 
44,000 


44,635 


2,104,530 


1,997,772 

123,810 
-113,593 
2,263,031 





45,200 
tAll mills. 





ment bought 10,000 tons of white 
wheat, and Formosa took 5,000 tons 
of hard red winters. The Japanese 
government was also reported to 
have taken 100,000 tons of Canadian 
wheat the middle of the week, also 
for June shipment. Crop conditions 
were improved by additional moisture 
east of the mountains, but spring 
grain planting west of the Cascades 
is six weeks behind schedule owing 
to continued rainfall since early 
March. 
——BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STANDARD BRANDS DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Standard 
Brands, Inc., on April 28, a quarterly 





dividend of 50¢ share was declared 
on common stock. payable June 15, 
to stockholders of record on May 16. 
The quarterly dividend of 87%2¢ share 
was declared on the preferred stock, 
payable June 15, to stockholders of 
record on June 1. 

———“BREAD i6 THE STAFF or Lire 

DIVIDEND DECLARED 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 

rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.84375 a share on the firm’s 3%% 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, payable June 1, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record May 10, 1955. This 
is the 39th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on this stock. 
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Increased Social Responsibility Seen 
As Antidote to Government Controls 


WASHINGTON—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., called on American busi- 
ness to voluntarily shoulder increased 
social responsibilities and thus head 
off the trend to mounting govern- 
ment controls when he addressed the 
annual meeting of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington May 3. 

Mr. Bullis pointed out that busi- 
ness’ social responsibilities differ only 
in degree from those of the individual 
in a free society. He said those of 
business are more extensive, adding, 
“And so we must ask ourselves—if 
business had shouldered voluntarily 
more social responsibility several dec- 
ades ago, would we have the present 
controls? Consider our social welfare 
legislation, our anti-trust laws, our 
minimum wage laws. All are attempts 
to legislate social responsibility.” 

Mr. Bullis praised those businesses 
which he said “have taken the lead 
in adapting themselves to social 
changes, and which have been cited 
as examples of what should have 
been achieved by all business on a 
voluntary basis. In almost every case, 
the progressive businesses have con- 
tinued to accept additional social re- 
sponsibilities of their own free will— 
and most of them still continue to be 
ahead of government’s compulsory 
legislation.” 

Public Relations 

A public relations department has 
no value unless it both activates and 
reflects responsibilities of manage- 
ment, Mr. Bullis declared. 

“If it does not—if it is merely a 
‘Jiminy Cricket’ type of thinking, 
like the conscience of the little wood- 
en puppet Pinocchio—then it has no 
value. Plainly, it is an hypocrisy, and 
the sooner it is dispensed with, the 
better. 

“What I want to emphasize is that 
the recognition of social responsibili- 
ty, and doing something about it, 
starts with top management, and does 
not necessarily depend upon the pub- 
lic relations department. Many a 
business without a formalized depart- 
ment is doing a bang-up job of exe- 
cuting its social responsibility.” 

The luncheon was devoted to “pub- 
lic relations,” and Mr. Bullis’ topic 
concerned “The Social Responsibili- 
ties of Business.” The sneaker point- 
ed out that the job is before all busi- 
ness, large and small, and must be 
focused toward the public with the 
idea of permanent and lasting re- 
wards. 

“The public is constantly asking, 
‘what’s in it for me?’,” Mr. Bullis 





8 FIRMS PLAN FARMER 
CARAVAN 


PRATT, KANSAS — Eight grain 
elevator firms in Pratt County are 
combining their efforts in organizing 
a mammoth farmer caravan to the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Field 
Day in Hutchinson May 27. Managers 
of the eight concerns have set their 
sights high, expecting between 500 
and 1,000 Pratt County farmers in 
the caravan. The grain firms will pay 
for all the chuck wagon dinners of 
the county delegation at the Hutch- 
inson Arena between afternoon and 
night program features. The Hutchin- 
son event, at which Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson will speak, 
is expected to draw similar throngs 


from other counties. 





continued. “The question may take 
on different form or the words may 
link together in different order, but 
basically it all adds up to that. 

“Here are some of the ‘what's 
in it for me?’ questions that we in in- 
dustry must be, and in most cases 
are, prepared to answer forthrightly 
and with pride: Are we planning well 
ahead to absorb future job hunters 
in our rapidly increasing population? 
What will automation mean? Are we 
giving equal opportunity to all who 
are willing to pay the price in intelli- 
gent hard work regardless of color, 
race or creed? Is business helping 
handicapped citizens who are capable 
of limited employment? How much 
profit are we plowing back into re- 
search to make for better products 
and services in the future?” 

Mr. Bullis listed other social con- 
cepts as a feeling of responsibility in 
connection with .the defense effort, 
and a sense of dedication to help 
solve the problems of public and pri- 
vate education. As one device to in- 
crease public understanding of indus- 
try’s social concepts, he recommended 
informal regional stockholder meet- 
ings patterned after those pioneered 
by General Mills. 

Mr. Bullis. advocated candor when 
controversial issues are involved. 

“It has been said that the future 
belongs to those who prepare for it. 
Just as business faces up to its social 
responsibilities, society will stand up 
for business,” Mr. Bullis concluded. 
“In this combination rests the des- 
tiny of our expanding economy, and 
an America with increasing oppor- 
tunity and happiness for all.” 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wallace M. Neil Named 
To Manage New Elevator 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Wallace M. Neil 
has been appointed manager of the 
new C-G Grain Co. elevator which 
will be opened here this summer. He 
took over his new duties May 1. 

Well-known in the grain industry, 
Mr. Neil was associated with the 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. for 
some years and for a time was man- 
ager of the St. Joseph elevator, then 
operated by the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. 

After returning to the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill firm, he joined Burrus 
Mills, Kansas City grain division, 
when that company took over the 
operation of the Santa Fe elevator 
in Kansas City. Later Mr. Neil was 
manager at Kansas City for the 
Bunge Corp. and since 1952 has been 
Southwestern manager for the Mod- 
ern Miller trade publication. 

The C-G elevator now under con- 
struction is expected to be ready to 
take grain some time in June. The 
elevator will have a capacity of 6,000,- 
000 bu. It is the newest unit in the 
C-G group, which also operates ex- 
tensive storage capacity at Wichita, 
Salina and Topeka, Kansas. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Materials Handling Show 
Scheduled for May 16-20 


CHICAGO—Materials handling and 
its pursuant development — automa- 
tion—will be featured at the sixth 
National Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion at the International Amphithe- 
atre in Chicago May 16-20. 

The theme of the exposition will 
be “The Concept of Obsolescence.” 











Lioyd W. Graving 


HONORED—Llioyd W. Graving, for- 
mer Buffalo and eastern regional 
manager of Cargill, Inc., was hon- 
ored by a group of leading Buffalo 
grain and feed men at a farewell 
luncheon April 25 in Hotel Statler. 
Mr. Graving is leaving Buffalo to 
assume his new duties as head of 
Cargill’s new operation in Baton 
Rouge, La. 





Kansas Grain Dealers 


Set District Meetings 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Dis- 
trict meetings of the Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. have been an- 
nounced according to the following 
schedule: 

Atchison—May 24 at the Atchison 
Hotel. Golf at the Bellevue Country 
Club, cocktails at the hotel at 5:30 
and dinner at 6:30. C. H. Blanke, Jr., 
is chairman. 


Iola—May 25 at the Kelley Hotel. 
Business meeting at 3 p.m., dinner at 
6 p.m. Royal Cox is chairman. 

Beloit—May 28 at the Porter Ho- 
tel for cocktails at 5 p.m. Dinner will 
be served at 6 p.m. in the dining 
room of the Beloit Municipal Build- 
ing. 

Dodge City—June 3 at the Dodge 
City Country Club for 5 p.m. social 
hour followed by dinner. Ellis Cave 
is chairman. 

Colby—June 4 at the Cooper Hotel 
starting with social hour at 5 p.m. 
and dinner following. Willard Cooper 
is chairman. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Nominates New Officers 


NEW YORK — The nominating 
committee of the New York Produce 
Exchange has nominated Frederick 
Rothe, Garcia & Diaz, Inc., for elec- 
tion as president, Richard F. Cun- 
ningham of R. F. Cunningham & Co. 
for election as vice president, and 
George R. Nelson of Universal Grain 
Corp. for election as treasurer for 
the ensuing year. 

Nominations for election to the 
board of managers, to serve for two 
years, include Edward J. Charbon- 
neau, Leval & Co., Inc.; James V. 
Cullen, Superintendence Co., Inc.; 
James A. O’Neill, Continental Grain 
Co.; William Reid, Bache & Co.; Har- 
old A. Rousselot, Orvis Bros. & Co.; 
and Isadore Usiskin, I. Usiskin & Co. 

The annual election will be held 
June 6, 1955. 
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Minnesota Bans Feed 


Use of Treated Grains 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Minnesota 
legislature has passed a law which 
makes it a misdemeanor to sell grain 
containing a toxic chemical in suffi 
cient quantities to be harmful to 
humans, animals or poultry. 

The law is aimed at a repetition of 
a few situations in which seed corn 
treated with a fungicide was mistak- 
enly fed to layers. Persuant study at 
the University of Minnesota showed 
that Arasan-treated seed corn which 
got into feed channels in error 
stopped hens’ production of hard- 
shelled eggs within two days at the 
Dr. George F. Ghostley poultry farm 
at Anoka, Minn., near Minneapolis. 

A section of the law reads that it 
shall be unlawful to sell, or to pur- 
chase for the purpose of resale any 
grain for human, animal or poultry 
consumption, if such grain contains 
toxic chemicals in sufficient quanti- 
ties to be harmful, providing the 
seller knows or upon the exercise of 
reasonable diligence could have 
known of the presence of toxic chem- 
icals in sufficient quantities to be 
harmful. A fine of not less than $250 
or imprisonment for not less than 90 
days or both are assessable for viola- 
tion of the law. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Announce Midwest AACC 
Tour Program Change 


CHICAGO—A change in plans for 
the May 5 meeting of the Midwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists has been an- 
nounced. The meeting now will be in 
the form of a tour of the facilities of 
the American Maize Products Co., 
Roby, Ind. Former plans included a 
tour of the National Biscuit Co., but 
these were cancelled because of equip- 
ment operation changes at the estab- 
lishment. 

The group is to meet at the Ameri- 
can Maize Products Co. installation, 
at 113th St. and Indianapolis Blvd., 
at 2:30 p.m. May 5. The firm is a 
large wet corn milling operation mak- 
ing several products for the food in- 
dustry. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Better Export Demand 
Noted at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—Some substantial grain 
shipments from Buffalo are expected 
in the next few weeks because of a 
sharp upturn in export demand, ac- 
cording to the trade. 

The freighter Sandland left port 
with 102,305 bu. oats destined for 
Montreal and overseas in the first 
export movement this year via the 
Welland Canal. The Sandland will re- 
turn to port for a second cargo for 
export. 

The first barge canal fleets have ar- 
rived and some will reload export 
grain for Albany as soon as they dis- 
charge westbound cargoes. A ship- 
ment of 59,142 bu. corn has already 
been sent via the canal from Buffalo. 

Scoopers are working overtime on 
Buffalo’s waterfront to clear the 
early season arrival of grain. A 
spokesman said the overtime was 
necessary because of the vessel’s com- 
mitments to deliver other cargoes. 

Grain in storage in Buffalo’s eleva- 
tors, exclusive of mill stocks, dropped 
to 16,325,657 bu. during the week 
ended 7 a.m. April 25, the Corn Ex- 
change reported. This is nearly 2 mil- 
lion bushels less than the previous 
week. Railroads took out 218,999 bu. 
for export, a slight gain from the 
previous week. 
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I'S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF MONARCH 

piper = oe \ RESCENT 
NELSON J“ C 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 


egnite ome 
s? Sat Wy “a 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Co. iaasiad 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The Flour Trade in Japan 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour has been 
conducted by three officials of the 
Canadian government: William Rid- 
del, a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and Dr. J. 
Ansel Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on Japan. 

¥ ¥ 


Postwar Japan, in area only about 
54% of the prewar Japanese Empire, 
is composed of four principal islands 
and about 1,000 small ones. The total 
land area is 146,190 square miles. 

In 1939 Japan’s population was 73 
million and it has since increased to 
an estimated 85 million. It is believed 
to be growing by 1.0 to 1.5 million a 
year and may well reach 95 million 
by 1960. Belgium has the world’s 
densest population per square mile 
of land area, but Japan has the 
densest population (3,534 people) per 
square mile of cultivated land. It is 
also worth noting that Tokyo proper 
has a population of seven million, 
with an additional five million in the 
adjoining urban areas. 

Agricultural Production 

The mountainous terrain limits the 
cultivated area of Japan to about 
14% of the total land. About 15 mil- 
lion acres are used for agriculture 
and of this approximately 12 million 
acres are under cultivation. Rice acre- 
age represents approximately 39% 
of the total, barley 13%, and wheat 
10%. Vegetables, fruits and forage 
crops make up the remainder. 

Despite the population increase of 
12 million since 1939, average rice 
and wheat production during the past 
three years has barely exceeded the 
1934-38 levels and only barley has 
increased appreciably. Inability to in- 
crease production lies in the fact that 
the land available for cultivation is 
already being used almost to the 
maximum, with two and sometimes 
three crops a year taken off the same 
piece of land. Thus, when the acre- 
ages planted to all crops are com- 
bined, they represent 155% of the 
total cultivated area. A short drive 
through rural Japan made it very 
obvious that virtually every square 
foot of soil was being used. The 
ditches and road allowances beside 
the main highways, for example, were 
often seeded to crops. In other coun- 
tries visited, we often heard refer- 
ences to the excellence and intensity 
of Japanese rice cultivation and Jap- 
anese experts are being sought to 
advise on methods of improving rice 
production. 

It is in the light of the fact that 
agricultural production has not been 
able to keep pace with the increase 


in population that Japan’s ever- 
increasing imports of wheat and bar- 
ley must be considered. 

Officials of the Japanese Food 
Agency indicate that the normal an- 
nual Japanese import requirements 
at the present time are as follows: 
Wheat, 1.5 million to 1.6 million tons; 
barley, 0.7 million to 0.8 million tons; 
rice, 0.9 million to 1.0 million tons. 
The Agency estimates the preseni 
consumption of wheat flour at 1.7 
million tons, processed barley at 0.9 
million tons, and polished rice at 5.0 
million tons. Consumption figures do 
not include grains retained by farm- 
ers for their own use. It will be noted 
that consumption of wheat and barley 
now equals one-half of the Japanese 
rice consumption. 


Milling and Baking Industries 

At present there are about 1,300 
mills in operation in Japan with a 
total capacity of about 210,000 bar- 
rels a day. Additional small mills can 
be brought into operation to give a 
total capacity of at least 270,000 
barrels. Large mills—ranging from 
about 1,000 barrels to 7,500 barrels- 
represent 20 to 30% of the total 
capacity. 

Most of the baking in Japan is done 
in small bakeries using 200 to 750 lb. 
of flour a day. For example, there are 
1,200 bakeries of this type in Tokyo 
alone and we visited one typical small 
bakery in Tokyo. All work except 
mixing was done by hand; both mixer 
and oven were electrical. 

There are about 10 larger bakeries 
in Tokyo, two of which were visited. 
These had capacities of 1,750 and 
5,000 Ib. of flour a day. Both had 
mechanical mixers, rounders, and di- 
viders, and electrically heated ovens. 
The range and quality of the bread, 
biscuits and cake of all kinds pro- 
duced in Japanese bakeries appeared 
excellent and superior to baked goods 
in other places visited in the Far 
East. 





Grading, weighing and analysis of 
grain are carried out by the Inspection 
Section of the Food Agency of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 
The Section has over 20,000 inspec- 
tors and is responsible for the weigh- 
ing and grading of domestic grain in 
each village. Imported grain is also 
inspected and mimeographed Japan- 
ese translations of Canadian and 
American grade specifications are be- 
ing used. Records are kept of inspec- 
tion and analysis for all cargoes. 
These were listed by grades and 
showed unload port, date, vessel, 
weight in tons, bushel weight, mois- 
ture content, dust, foreign materials, 
other grains, broken kernels, per- 
centage of hard vitreous kernels, 
wheat of other classes, ash content, 
yield of flour, and protein content ard 
acidity for some cargoes. 

Except at some of the very large 
mills where elevators for bulk stor- 
age are available, all grain is trans 
ported and stored in sacks through- 
out Japan. A visit was paid to a large 
storage depot in Tokyo operated by 
the Food Agency and consisting of 70 
one-story concrete buildings, each 
holding 700 tons. Management of this 
depot, including provisions for rodent 
and insect control, was considered 
excellent. 

Like the people of other Far East- 
ern countries, the Japanese have been 
mainly a rice-eating people. It is true 
that they consumed, largely in the 
form of noodles, their own production 
of wheat in addition to some im- 
ported wheat and flour. In recent 
years, however, and particularly since 
the end of the war, there has been a 
decided swing from rice to wheat 
products. Japanese consumption of 
wheat flour in 1953 was very sub- 
stantially greater than in 1952. The 
increase was due in large measure 
to a continuing change in public taste, 
particularly on the part of the young- 
er generation. It is believed that this 
trend will continue, provided eco- 
nomic conditions can be maintained 
and foreign exchange is available for 
the import of wheat. At the present 





“When Pap Stone up an’ asked me,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
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of the Fish River Roller Mills, “what was my 
idea in settin’ myself up proud an’ 
_ haughty by sayin’ I wouldn’t be a can- 
ME. didate for president, I says to him, 
‘Pap,’ says I, ‘there’s a lot of folks 
honin’ to be president that maybe 
has got the learnin’ without the 
ar = = sense, while as for me as like as 
| not I might have sense enough 


mm only my learnin’s a considerable sight 





I 
duty to be a 


lackin’, still an’ all, even ef’n the country 


worse’n a crick miller I don’t reckon it’s my 
presidential guinea pig.” 
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time, about 50% of the wheat flour 
is used for bread, 40% for noodles, 
and about 10% for cakes, pastries, 
biscuits and crackers. 

There have been several reasons 
for the increase in flour consumption: 
@ Rice remains in short supply and 
is expensive, partly because domestic 
production has not increased appre- 
ciably since before the war and part- 
ly because of the cost of imported 
supplies. 

@ Bread is a cheap, convenient form 
of foodstuff, requiring no cooking 
This is an advantage in a country 
lacking fuel and with only limited 
cooking facilities in most homes. 

@ Bread or rolls are a convenient 
form of food to take along for the 
noon-day meal at work. 


e The younger generation has ac- 
quired a taste for bread, largely 
through the institution of school 
lunch programs which provide two 
slices of bread daily for each child. 

e The encouragement of bread con- 
sumption is an active policy of the 
Japanese Government because im- 
ported wheat costs less than import- 
ed rice and because bread provides 
more protein than a straight rice 
diet does. 

With a large flour-milling capacity 
and the opening of more modern bak- 
eries, it is believed that the demand 
for bread products will increase. Be- 
cause Japan’s agricultural land is lim- 
ited and already intensively cultivat- 
ed, the ever-increasing population 
must become more and more depend- 
ent upon imported foods. 

The 40% of the total wheat re- 
quirement which is used for noodles 
is largely filled by Japanese domestic 
wheat and U.S. soft wheat. Price, 
rather than quality, is the main factor 
governing selection of wheat for 
noodle flour. 
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The average food manufacturing 
company earns about 214¢ on every 
dollar of sales, and the average food 
retailer earns i¢ on the dollar.— 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 
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PEACEFUL POND 


Grandpa told me that, a boy, 
He found a never-ending joy 
In watching restless water churning 
Below his father’s millwheel, turning. 





But later on, as I remember, 

When he had reached his 
November, 

The millpond was his favorite spot. 

Soothed by its stillness he forgot 


own 


The years of turmoil in between 
His boyhood and this quiet scene. 
A foretaste of the life beyond, 

He called the peaceful little pond. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett 
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MINNEAPOLIS REVISITED 


NTERTAINING the flour milling industry of 
this country is not a new experience for 
Minneapoiis, which was the scene of national con- 
ventions of millers more than once in times long 
gone. 

To find a complete account of the immediate 
predecessor of the Minneapolis convention of the 
Millers National Federation which is booked for 
the historic “Mill City” May 12-13, it is necessary 
to turn back through the files of The Northwestern 
Miller to June of 1910. Minneapolis has changed, 
in many respects, in the intervening 45 years, but 
not, it may safely be assumed, in warmth of 
hospitality. The milling fraternity has changed, 
too, but it is to be hoped that its capacity for 
having fun when its pleasant fellows get together 
will result in some approach to the good time that 
was had by all back in 1910. A liberal toll of 
pleasure was taken from the serious grist that 
was ground in that year. 

It was the eighth convention of the federation 
which came to Minneapolis, June 22-24, 1910. 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., president, called the open- 
ing session to order at the Miles Theater. Topics 
included package differentials, shipping delays, 
uniform weights and markings, sales contracts 
and uniform feedingstuffs laws. “The Future 
Wheat Supply of the United States” was the sub- 
ject of an address by M. A. Carleton of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Resolutions called for 
increased wheat production and the establishment 
of a small experimental mill by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

But now for the fun. Here is what the files 
disclose on that score: 

“THE RECEPTION — The informal smoker 
held at Hotel Radisson was not altogether unlike 
a four-ringed circus, as there was some kind of 
music in every corner. At about 9 o’clock the 
federation band blared forth some lively music, 
which opened the event, and the millers and their 
friends proceeded to the ballroom of the hotel, 
first being greeted by A. C. Loring, E. P. Wells, 
James S. Bell, William H. Dunwoody, B. B. Shef- 
field, A. C. von Hagen, Llewellyn Christian, James 
Quirk, H. S. Helm, and others who formed the 
reception committee. 

“In the ballroom, which was furnished with 
four very long tables, about 300 were soon seated 
and light refreshments and cigars being served, 
the real musical program of the evening began. 
After about the second number it was announced 
that owing to the extreme heat the guests were 
expected to remove their coats. They were not 
slow in availing themselves of the opportunity to 
increase their comfort, and the announcement was 
greeted with cheers. 

“The program was of great variety, ranging 
from a soprano solo to a mixed quartette. The 
performers acquitted themselves with very great 
satisfaction to the audience and perhaps never 
sang before more appreciative hearers. To prove 
that this particular audience was especially appre- 
ciative of music of high character the selection 
from ‘Rigoletto’ and the sextette from ‘Lucia,’ by 
the Imperial Mixed Quartette, brought out the 
greatest applause, both having to be repeated as 
an encore. 

“Interspersed throughout the entire program 
were popular songs and choruses by the whole 
assembly, each vying with the other in the pro- 
duction of quantity, if not quality of tone. 

“After 10 numbers of the regular program had 
been given, the singers were transferred to the 
balcony, where the ladies were given an oppor- 
tunity to hear the other half. Their places were 
taken in the ballroom by a stringed orchestra, and 
from then down to the close popular songs were 
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the order of the evening. This event rather lapped 
over upon a reception scheduled to be held by the 
St. Louis Millers Club in one of the upper rooms, 
at which the popular quartette of this organization 
appeared. According to the printed card of invita- 
tion this was to continue from 10 o’clock until 
sunrise, and current report has it that the event 
came fully up to specifications. Anyway, everybody 
had a good time.” 

“THE BANQUET—The federation dinner was 
unique in that there was no after dinner speaking. 
Such a program would, indeed, have taxed the 
patience of the guests in view of the abnormal 
heat of the evening. Instead, at once upon comple- 
tion of the service, the party adjourned to the 
Miles Theater for a vaudeville performance. 

“The dinner was served in the Chateau room 
of the Radisson. Two hundred and twenty-five 
guests were seated at small tables. An orchestra, 
the federation band, and a number of vocalists 
furnished a musical program throughout the eve- 
ning, the effect being heightened if not altogether 
improved from a musical viewpoint by lustily ren- 
dered choruses by the entire company. The oc- 
casion was wholly informal and many millers 
acquitted themselves astonishingly well in im- 
promptu songs, while two or three evidenced a 
dancing skill quite unsuspected in gentlemen of 
so staid habits and mature years.” 

“THE VAUDEVILLE SHOW—QA riot was 
nipped in its incipiency when the guests who had 
attended the banquet at Hotel Radisson were 
transferred to the Miles Theater just across the 
street to attend a vaudeville performance. Some 
of the delegates from the various states who had 
spent a good part of the evening cheering for 
their own states evidently intended that the 
amount of noise produced would prove conclusively 
the superiority of each over the other. It seemed 
to be about an even break at the finish. Quietude, 
or at least a reasonable degree of it, was finally 
procured when they were all seated in the theater, 
and the guests were entertained first by the Arpi 
Swedish Singers in folk songs, following which 
Mrs. Mast rendered a soprano solo, accompanied 
by the federation band. 

“Zenda, a psychic lady of some talent, told the 
right names of a lot of those present, and whether 
the wheat market would go up or down. She 
finished by naming Joe Le Compte’s future wife. 
Then Charles Sanders sang some songs, one of 
which was of a topical nature, in which he touched 
up some well known members of the federation. 
The performance closed with the Heppes Brothers 
in an equilibristic act, after which A. L. Goetz- 
mann introduced the mayor of St. Louis, who made 
a brief and felicitous speech.” 

“THE EXCURSION—The closing event of the 
convention was a steamboat excursion on Lake 
Minnetonka. At Big Island Park supper was served 
in the pavilion. For a short time afterward danc- 
ing was indulged in by a few brave ones for whom 
heat had no terrors, and about 7:30 the return 
trip began, the guests arriving in Minneapolis in 
good time for those who were to go on the Yellow- 
stone Park trip to get to their train. As usual, the 
federation band was on the job when the special 
train pulled out of the Union depot carrying those 
who were to journey to America’s greatest beauty 
spot, the Yellowstone, the departure being marked 
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by great hilarity on the part of those who were 
going and sorrow on the part of those who were 
forced to remain behind.” 

Maxim and moral: Millers CAN be jolly. 

Of course there will be serious gristing on the 
1955 convention agenda, but there should be plenty 
of by-product, too. Let’s have fun! The staff of 
The Northwestern Miller looks forward not only 
to the pleasure of greeting the milling fraternity 
in convention corridors, but to the still greater 
pleasure of voicing its greeting in the new Miller 
publishing plant at 2501 Wayzata Blvd. 

We are grateful to the officers of the Millers 
National Federation for giving us a brief spot on 
the convention program in which to offer a “spot” 
to the industry when the adjourning gavel has 
fallen. To the words of greeting which we shall 
speak at the door we add here a hearty anticipa- 
tory “Welcome!” 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


THE FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


S ANOTHER convention of The National As- 

sociation of Flour Distributors approaches, 
this one to be held in Chicago May 8-9, thought 
is again directed toward the modest, and at the 
same time important, part this organization has 
played in the distribution of flour for nearly half 
a century. 

After all these years of service, at no time with 
a single paid employee, this association remains 
the sole national voice of the flour distributing 
industry. Both its leadership and operational de- 
tails have been and are being carried on by volun- 
teers from within the industry itself. This is 
nearly, if not wholly unique in the history of na- 
tional trade organizations. 

While there are no front page questions facing 
the industry now, such as there were during the 
days of the Blue Eagle, OPA and other war- and 
depression-created emergencies, it is nevertheless 
confronted with many confusing and complex 
problems. 

Despite the fact that the flour jobbing business 
is becoming more and more constricted, excessive 
price competition troubles many markets. Efforts 
have been made to induce jobbers to install ade- 
quate cost accounting systems, so that they will 
know definitely at all times whether they are mak- 
ing a profit or loss, but the results have been 
discouraging. 

Apparently too many distributors stili believe 
that they must sell flour, regardless of profit or 
loss, in order to remain in business. That could 
be one reason why distributors are becoming fewer 
in number. 

Delivery costs are high, with no reduction in 
sight in the near future. Many old warehouses 
can no longer be operated efficiently. It is difficult 
to obtain and hold aggressive young salesmen, as 
other industries seem to offer them more at the 
outset. big 52 

There are other problems, but these will suffice 
to show that The National Association of Flour 
Distributors, as the leader in the industry, has 
its hands full. 

The forthcoming convention of the association 
will give everyone who attends it an opportunity 
to express his thoughts on these and many other 
problems. Fortunately for the organization, there 
is a splendid group of young men developing in it, 
many of them the sons of former leaders. They are 
making their influence felt more effectively at 
each successive convention. This year will be no 
exception, and after it is over undoubtedly some 
of these younger men will head many of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. They, with the advice and 
guidance of the more experienced members of the 
association, speak well for the future. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Frantic Russians 


A drive, described by observers as 
frantic, to boost the spring sowing 
of grain and to oust inefficient farm 
managers in favor of good party men 
is the main feature of the Russian 
agricultural scene. 

The Communists claim they are in 
trouble. A serious food shortage next 
fall is certain unless the grain pro- 
duction target can be met, the peo- 
ple are being told. Originally the call 
was for 160 million tons of grain; 
the leaders have now stepped up the 
demand to 200 million tons. Time is 
running out for the spring is well 
advanced in the main growing areas 
and the set acreages have not yet 
been sown. 

The government’s concern is evi- 
dent in the volume of propaganda 
now being poured out by the official 
newspaper Pravda and by the coun- 
try weeklies. The plan to recruit 30,- 
000 volunteers from the ranks of 
experienced party workers, govern- 
ment engineers and other technicians 
to take over the management of the 
farms from the incompetent local 
men is showing little success. Addi- 
tionally, Communist youth is accused 
of dragging its feet for of the myriads 
required to work on the farms few 
have come forward. 

In the accepted Communist pat- 
tern conferences are being called at 
various key centers but instead of 
the peaceful persuasion formerly 
practiced threats are being hurled. 
The people are being harangued. In- 
vective is the order of the day. Each 
party member is held individually re- 
sponsible for playing his appointed 
part in the drive. 


Sinister Aspect 


Despite all the talk of food short- 
ages the Russian government can 
still afford to export large amounts 
of grain. Why, then, is the accent 
on growing more food of an amount 
which appears to be far and away 
above the domestic need? It could 
be to help the export business in 
order to earn scarce foreign cur- 
rency. On the other hand the drive 
may have a more sinister aspect. 
Before going to war in 1939, the 
Nazi regime harangued the German 
farmers to produce more and more 
grain to add to the vast quantities 
imported from abroad in the previous 
two years. Stockpiles of grain are 
a necessity to back any war effort. 
And in all European history no coun- 
try has gone to war until the har- 
vest in the are of its advance has 
been gathered in. So important is 


grain. 

No doubt Russian agricultural ac- 
tivity is being watched with interest 
in the capitals of the western nations. 


Brazil Inquiry 


A special commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the Brazilian 
flour milling industry. One angle of 
inquiry is directed towards the geo- 
graphical distribution of mills. Brazil 
has about 400 mills with a total 
grinding capacity of 4.3 million tons. 
An important segment of the indus- 
try is that of the Rio de Janeiro 
Flour Mills and Granaries, Ltd., an 
English controlled firm. The company 
shows good financial results, but, ac- 
cording to Gerald Mactier Sheppard, 
chairman, it has many difficulties to 


solve, mainly as result of the Bra- 
zilian government’s position as a mo- 
nopoly importer of wheat. (The 
Northwestern Miller, March 29, page 
20.) 


Chinese Shortage 


There is no doubt, too, that China 
is short of grain as a result of last 
year’s serious floods. A Hong Kong 
report says that a propaganda cam- 
paign is urging everybody to save 
grain. Rice, flour and millet are 
among the rationed items. How the 
Chinese can save out of their al- 
ready frugal rations is anybody’s 
guess. The aim is to produce more 
grain. To do this agriculture must 
be mechanized, But industry is not 
sufficiently organized to produce the 
necessary machines. In the words of 
the Hong Kong commentator, “It’s a 
vicious circle.” 


U.K. Election 


The British are in the thick of an 
election battle. Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Conservative government is to ask 
the electorate for a vote of confi- 
dence May 26. The Socialists are 
appealing to the farmer vote and 
taking some side swipes at the gov- 
ernment’s grain importation policy 
at the same time. George Brown, a 
sitting member of parliament and an 
official of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in the former Socialist admin- 
istration, claims that if the govern- 
ment had maintained his party’s 
agricultural policy Britain would not 
have needed to spend large amounts 


of dollars on importing wheat and 
other grains from North America. 
This policy, he says, has contributed 
to the prob'em now presented by the 
dwindling reserves of foreign ex- 
change. 

The Socialists, according to Mr. 
Brown, will fight the election with 
a pledge to restore confidence in the 
countryside with a long term home 
food production policy. A system of 
guaranteed prices and assured mar- 
kets will take the place of the pres- 
ent inefficient, costly and wasteful 
deficiency payments. 

Referring to the “chaos” of the 
present marketing system, Mr. Brown 
says that the greater supply of food 
will need a much better marketing 
system than that now existing. “A 
fair reward for the producer with fair 
prices to the consumer cannot be 
achieved while middle men rule. We 
shall establish new, coordinated and 
cooperate marketing bodies to elim- 
inate much unnecessary intervention 
by dealers all taking a rake-off. The 
use of long term contracts will in- 
sure that home production and over- 
seas supplies support each other’s 
contribution to the housewife’s bas- 
ket.” 


Egyptian Needs 


Egypt is an important and valuable 
customer for American wheat and 
flour. Imported supplies made up 15% 
of the country’s diet and this propor- 
tion is likely to grow in the next few 
years. The government is encouraging 
self-sufficiency but observers believe 
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this to be unlikely of attainment. 
Increases can be made only at “the 
expense of cotton, Egypt’s chief cash 
crop and the main source of foreign 
currency. 

In 1954 the grain deficiency, main- 
ly wheat, was 252,000 tons. If the 
population continues to grow at the 
present rate and if the sown acre- 
age is not increased the deficiency 
will be at least 1.4 million tons by 
1975, according to an estimate made 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. In the past few weeks the 
American mills have supplied 130,000 
sacks of flour to Egypt. 


Danish Quota 


Trade sources report that Den- 
mark does not intend to take up its 
full quota of 1,837,000 bu. under the 
International Wheat Agreement. The 
Danish view is that it is possible to 
buy wheat at prices below those 
quoted by the IWA exporters and re- 
quirements have already been con- 
tracted for outside the agreement. 
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Toronto Firm to Carry 
Stocks for Henry Simon 


TORONTO — Henry Simon, Ltd., 
the British firm of milling engineers, 
announces that arrangements have 
been made with Sullivan Mill Equip- 
ment, Ltd., Toronto, to stock a com- 
prehensive range of spares for 
Simon flour milling and wheat clean- 
ing machinery. 

The Sullivan company will act as 
sole agent in Canada for Simon’s 
“Evenchill” rolls and will carry a 
complete line of metal spouting. 

Eric A. Stanger of Minneapolis is 
North American manager for Simons. 
Assisting him and based on the 
company’s office in Toronto is Roy 
M. Stott. 














Canadian Review... 





Selkirk Export 


Although there is a ban on the 
export of Selkirk, the new rust-re- 
sistant wheat, to the U.S., the Ca- 
nadian government has sold 7,000 bu. 
to the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. Delivery is expected May 10. 
’ North Dakota farmers will pay 
$5.50 bu., with distribution limited 
to 10 bu. lots. The surplus of Sel- 
kirk resulted from the late cancella- 
tions of orders by prairie farmers and 
the Canadian government offered the 
stocks available to NDAC. 

The Winnipeg Free Press reports 
that the transaction was announced 
by a Fargo newspaper April 21. The 
Free Press comments “As far as is 
known Canadian officials in charge 
of the distribution of Selkirk did not 
announce the plan or details of it.” 

The Canadian authorities intend to 
maintain the ban on exports, accord- 
ing to James G. Gardiner, minister 
of agriculture. Holders of surplus 
stocks would like to sell because some 
American farmers have offered up to 
$100 bu. for supplies. The high offers 
have led to a considerable amount 
of smuggling into North Dakota and 
several parcels have been seized by 
customs officials. 


Crop Setback 


Early seeding of the 1955 wheat 
crop in Western Canada is out of 
the question. Light to moderate rains 
and heavy snows have brought a halt 


to spring work in the prairie prov- 
inces, Most of the precipitation oc- 
curred in the last week of April and 
aggravated the excessive supplies of 
moisture that had accumulated last 
fall from heavy and prolonged rains. 
The majority of weather reporting 
stations in Western Canada now show 
precipitation from April 1 to be well 
in excess of the long time norma! 
and weather since the start of the 
last week in April, generally, has 
not been conducive to drying. 

Prior to the rains and snow fair 
progress had been made in many 
southern and central sections of the 
three prairie provinces, but percent- 
agewise the acreage seeded was quite 
small. Favorable drying weather is 
urgently needed and in some of the 
water-logged regions of the West it 
is very doubtful if seeding can now 
begin until the last week of May. 
However, there will be some small 
scattered acreages in all three prov- 
incs where seeding can get under 
way in a matter of days because of 
light rains only. But, this acreage, 
in total, will be small. 


Exports 


Export business worked in Canadi- 
an wheat and flour for the week 
ended April 28 was equivalent to 
slightly more than 4.6 million bush- 
els or 1.4 million bushels greater 
than the previous week. Flour sales 
were equal to 428,000 bu. and in- 


cluded only 30,000 in small lots to 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. 

The U.K. was the big buyer and 
took approximately half of the bulk 
total. The total wheat worked to 
that destination was 2,195,000 bu. and 
it was understood that a fair per- 
centage of the Class 2 flour sales 
were for shipment to the British 
Isles. Including the U.K. total, Class 
2 wheat sales amounted to 3,212,000 
bu. Japan bought 980,000 bu. while 
the remainder was taken by Belgium. 
IWA wheat sales of 970,000 bu. were 
made up of 478,000 for Belgium; 
411,000 for South Africa and the 
balance for the Netherlands. 


Lakehead Lift 


More than 6.5 million bushels of 
grain cleared from Fort William-Port 
Arthur from the opening of naviga- 
tion April 20 to midnight of the 
same day. The grain was carried in 
17 vessels. Wheat clearance of 1,- 
870,360 bu. went to Canadian ports 
and the same was true of the 548,- 
527 bu. oats and 1,050,567 bu. rye, 
except that the latter was cleared 
to Port Colborne only. 

More than 3 million bushels of 
barley ‘were poured into the holds of 
13 of the boats and this included 
three cargoes aggregating 797,000 bu. 
for U.S. ports. Apart from 135,600 
bu. cleared to Duluth the balance of 
the barley destined for the U.S. was 
for unloading at Milwaukee. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 30 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. For proofing bread, a tempera- 
ture of about 95° F. and a relative 
humidity of about 60.65% is generally 


recommended. 


2. Sponge cakes containing no 
shortening are known as straight 


sponge cakes. 


3. The average butterfat contained 
in whole milk solids is about 22% %. 


4. Using egg whites in hard roll 
doughs will produce a thinner, crispier 
crust to the rolls. 


5. For best results in pie baking, 
the bottom crust should be somewhat 
leaner than the top crust. 


6. When making brake bread, 
using the sponge dough process, it is 
not necessary to make any changes 
in the fermentation time when using 
the same formula for making the 
regular bread. 
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COOKIE, DOUGHNUT AND BASE CONCENTRATE 
MIXES — WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TO: 


MANUFACTURED BY 
FORSTER MFG. CO. 


1425 So. McLean Blvd. 
WICHITA 12, KANSAS 


SPORT = 





EXCLUSIVE SALES DISTRIBUTOR: 


MILL EQUIPMENT SALES 


L. H. Luedemann 


Box 222, HILLSDALE, MICH. 
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7. For greasing dough dividers the 
use of mineral oil will produce the 
best results. 


8. In making sponge cakes, the 
eggs and sugar are sometimes heated 
to about 110-120° F. in order to 
shorten the beating time. 

9. Toasted rusk contains less cal- 
ories per pound than plain white 
bread. 

10. Egg white stabilizers are often 
used to produce a meringue which 
will stand up and not “weep” or 
“bleed.” 


11. In order to make fondant set 
up faster a small amount of invert 
syrup should be added. 

12. Medium rye flour will absorb 
more water than white rye flour. 


13. To remove corn meal, that is 
used for dusting on peels when bak- 
ing hard rolls and hearth breads, it is 
necessary to swab out the oven after 
each baking in order to eliminate the 
smoking of the burnt corn meal and 
also to clean the hearth. 

14. Unbleached pastry flour is 
usually recommended for making pie 
dough. 

15. It is more harmful to yeast to 
store it at a temperature of 95° F. 
than it is to store it at 0° F. 

16. Fancy macaroons are often 
coated with a glaze, composed of one 
quart of water and one pint of corn 
syrup brought to a boil, after they 
are removed from the oven. 

17. When sandwich bread pans are 
spaced too close together the sides 
of the baked loaves usually have a 
very dark crust color. 

18. Diastatic malt syrup contains 
the enzyme diastase. 

19. To insure the best results, the 
inside temperature of a loaf of bread 
should not be over 95° F. before it is 
wrapped. 

20. The use of a very strong bread 
flour in making cream puffs may be 
objectionable. 
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SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
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QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


for ALL your flout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 

















OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Pittsburgh Production 


Men's Club Hears Panel 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club held its 
meeting at Highland 
Country Club, with president Russell 
Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, Mill- 
vale, presiding and 71 members at- 


April dinner 


tending. 
James W. Williamson, Duquesne 
Baking Co., and president Pennsyl- 


vania Bakers Assn., was moderator of 
a panel discussion and was introduced 
John 
Charkes, Wesson Oil Co. & Snowdrift 


by the program chairman, 


Sales Co. 


able as an apple picked ripe from the tree. 
You hit the flavor peak in bread by 
controlling time, temperature and mixing. 
Good bakers. have known for years 
that the natural enzymes in Wytase extend 
mixing tolerance. It enables them to catch 


the dough at its flavor peak, 


“LAVORFUL WHITE BREAD 





"Nyy 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinogroph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance sent on request. 


When you take a dough at its flavor peak 
it produces bread as flavorful and enjoy- 
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Panel members were Sam Belotti, 
Belotti Bakery; Clarence Langsdale, 
Nickles Bakery, Navarre, Ohio; Paul 
Hornung, Hornung Bakery, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; George Collins, Rhea’s 
Bakery, and Dominic Valeri, Du- 
quesne Baking Co. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Louis Allied Club 





Observes Anniversary 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Bakery 
Allied Salesmens Club, observing its 
fifteenth year, installed the following 
officers at its recent meeting: 

President, 


Ed Stabno, Russell- 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the Sian eg trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C te its 


eeny 


natural enzyme preparation for Sater the dough. 


. 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


ows a el aa in 


Miller Milling Co.; first vice presi- 
dent, Irvin Lee Gintz, General Mills, 
Ine.; second vice president, Jay H. 
Flickinger, Lever Brothers Co.; sec- 
retary, Arthur C. Walz, Chapman & 
Smith Co.; treasurer, Max M. Kling- 
ler, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., and publicity, Robert K. Schulz, 
Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc. 

The club plans increased activity 
and more social affairs in 1955, among 
which will be the 15th anniversary 
party this month, a special picnic for 
the St. Louis bakers during the sum- 
mer, the annual Christmas party and 
regular monthly meetings. 






Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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J. H. Day Co. to Become 
Subsidiary of Cleveland 


CINCINNATI—The Cleveland Au- 
tomatic Machine Co. of Norwood has 
signed a contract to purchase the 
J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cincinnati manu- 
facturer of food processing machin- 
ery. 

Harold LeBlond, president of Cleve- 
land, and Martin Miller, president 
of Day, announced the signing of the 
contract. 

All outstanding common stock of 
Day will be purchased by Cleveland. 

The processing machinery concern 
will be operated as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Cleveland Automatic 
Machine, which in itself is a subsid- 
iary of the R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati lathe manufac- 
turing concern. J. H. Day manage- 
ment and personnel will remain the 
same. Mr. Miller will continue to 
head the business. 

J. H. Day, said to be the third larg- 
est company in the food processing 
machinery field, has 326 employees. 
It has plants at 1144 Harrison Ave. 
and 3256 Spring Grove Ave. 

The company’s total manufactur- 
ing space is in excess of 250,000 sq. ft. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BELL MOVES HEADQUARTERS 

NEW YORK—Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
wholesale bakery with plants in six 
states, has moved its executive offi- 
ces from New York City to Jamai- 
ca, N.Y. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











. . . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 








e 7. 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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others strive to reach 
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SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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milled ~ its “good” Alour / 

















MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bu. 








You CAN place your trust in I-H flours, year 
in and year out. The quality of I-H flours always 
stands out because of an unaltered policy of 
milling only wheats that yield top baking results. 
BREAD—Your Best and This I-H policy is backed by a mill location that 

Cheapest Food permits us to select the finest wheats from four 
major producing states and bring them to our plant 
without transportation penalty. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. _  LOGAN7880-1-2-3-4 
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Tue TRUE test of good bread is in 
the eating. That's why in the ROD- 
NEY laboratories thousands of 
loaves are baked, examined and 
tasted each year. Thus, we know 
that every sack of RODNEY flour 


will give you excellent shop per- 





formance and make an equally good 










impression on the tables of your 
customers. This is just one of the 
many careful steps that keep ROD- 
NEY quality always on top. That's 





why it pays to standardize on 
RODNEY flours. 
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Frank G. Shattuck Co., Boston, is 
expanding operations in the New 
York suburban areas. The firm is 
planning to erect its first Schrafft 
roadside restaurant and shop for sell- 
ing candy and bakery goods on Long 
Island. 


The Cambridge (Minn.) Bakery has 
remodeled, providing a larger attrac- 
tively redecorated sales room and air 
conditioning throughout. 

B 

Three bakers from Germany visited 
the American Bakeries plant 97 East 
Twelfth St., St. Paul, Minn. They 
were part of a group of 11 bakers 
who examined mass production tech- 
niques in U.S. bakeries. 

s 

New equipment, new fixtures and a 
new building are features of the new- 
ly opened Baker-Boy Bakery which 
was started in Hebron, N.D., by Mar- 
vin A. Moos of Minot, N.D. 

£ 

Every customer received a dozen 
cookies free at the open house of the 
Williston Quality Bakery, 9 East 
Broadway, Williston, N.D. The open 
house in a newly renovated building 
was also the celebration of the bak- 
ery’s second anniversary in Williston, 
according to Earl Akre, owner. Herb 
Schmidt is resident manager. 

2s 

Clarence Friese, employee at the 
Garrison (N.D.) Bakery for the past 
six years, has been named manager 
following the retirement of James 
Holkup who had managed the bakery 
with his uncle since 1946. 

6 

A large crowd attended the grand 
opening of the new bakery in Lake 
Preston, S.D. Owners are Mr. and 
Mrs. John Rohweder. 

oa 

Free coffee and doughnuts were 
served to the accompaniment of ac- 
cordion and guitar music during the 
grand opening of the Norwood 
(Minn.) Home Bakery. 

es 

The new J & H Pastry Shop, Graf- 
ton, N.D., has been opened by Jim 
and Helen Jackson. 

* 

Ladies received free daffodils dur- 
ing the open house of Durham’s Tasty 
Pastry Shop, 30 Second N.E., Mason 
City, Iowa, which was recently pur- 





*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


chased by W. J. Durham, Fairmont, 
Minn. The shop was formerly the 
Ogilvy Bakery. 

e 


Lighthouse Bakeries has opened its 
seventh St. Paul, Minn., retail outlet 
in the new Victory Auto Ramp Bldg., 
7 East Fourth St. The Bakeries are 


owned by Arthur T. Alrick and Carl 
B. Falkman. Mrs. Margaret Erickson 
is operator of the new outlet. 
2 

More than 200 employees of the 
Purity Biscuit Co., Salt Lake City, 
were honored at a luncheon for ex- 
ceeding their previous safety record 
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of 255 consecutive days without an 
accident. The event was held at Pur- 
ity’s plant, 471 W. Fifth So. St. Re- 
ceiving special recognition for long 
service were Vern A. Tracy, presi- 
dent; Howard J. Tracy, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and Andy 
C. Stewart, plant superintendent. 


Nash Sanchez, who got his start in 
the bakery business wiping pans for 
Horace Harrell in Belen, N.M., has 
now opened a bakery of his own. 
Called the Sanchez Bakery, it is lo- 
cated at 428 Chama Blvd. S.E., 
Albuquerque, N.M., and will specialize 





Brosoft is a tenderizing 
agent —a proved 
ingredient! 


Easy to handle, Brosoft requires 
no changes in shop procedures. It 
produces tenderness of crumb and 
crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities 
— easier machining and make up. 
Smoother slicing, too, with no 
gumminess... Many of America’s 
best selling loaves are now made 
with Brosoft. 


BROSOFT 


a CONVENIENT [- 
dry product. e 
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son J 





COMPANY, 


+ New York - Sen Frenciees - Seattle 
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BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


225 Fourth Ave., 621 Minna St., 
1 New York 3,N. Y. San Francisco 1, Calif. 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 2921 So. Haskell Ave., 


518 First Ave., 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Dallas 10, Texas 


North Seattle 9,Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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in wholesaling cakes, pies and other 
sweet goods to stores and super- 
markets. 

eo 


Mr. and Mrs. Wolf Buettner, own- 
ers of the Hayward (Wis.) Bakery, 
hav2 purchased the Hayward city 
hall building and plant to remodel it 
into a modern bakery with living 
quarters upstairs. 

* 

Homer Nelson of Bedford, Iowa, 
has been named assistant manager of 
the Clarinda (Iowa) Bakery. He has 
been working at the Marysville 
Bakery. 

3a 


The newly decorated and enlarged 
sales room of Fern’s Pastry Shop, 
Washington, Iowa, was opened with 
free coffee and doughnuts given to 
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all customers. Paul Fern is proprietor 


of the shop. 
@ 


Cambria Home Bakery, Inc., Johns- 
town, Pa., has purchased suburban 
Ferndale Bakery and plans to con- 
centrate cake production at the plant. 
The Ferndale name will be dropped. 

& 

Jill’s Bakery, Albuquerque, N.M., 
has undergone extensive remodelling. 
Dale Tetterington, president-manager, 
says that in addition to new retail 
and office space, the plant’s layout 
will be nearly doubled. 

e 

From a 50x50 ft. plant in 1940 to 
a 60x 200 ft. plant in 1955 is the 
growth record of K&M _ Cookies, 
Dallas. Owned by Lee R. Kilgore, 
the plant has also added the latest 


ovens and machinery. H. A. Cates is 
assistant manager. 
& 

A cake 4 ft. high and weighing 263 
lb. was made and decorated by Al 
Johnson, owner of a Garland, Texas, 
bakery. The cake, the largest Johnson 
had ever made, was for the third 
anniversary celebration of a church 

& 

Northern Food Products, owned by 
Nolan Heddin, has started a fried 
pies plant at 6416 Central Ave. East, 
Albuquerque, N.M. Leonard Judd is 
manager. 


Opa Locka, Fla., a small commun- 
ity adjacent to Miami, now has a 
bakery of its own. It is the twentieth 
unit in the Grable’s Bakery chain, 
and will be supplied from the home 











profits too. 


®t delay—send today. 


FULLY PREPARED 
DAISY MIXES 


Flavor, Appearance, Volume, Texture—those are the qualities that 
sell more donuts and sweet goods. 

Your donuts, coffee cakes, danish pastry and sweet rolls will have al! 
those qualities—when they are made from one of the four Daisy 
formulas. And you will save time, trouble, money—and make more 


Find out today how you can save money using Daisy Fully Prepared 
Mixes. Send for your free copy of our handy, Slide Rule Cost 
Calculator. It will prove to you how Daisy formulas can save 
» you money—and give you better donuts and sweet goods too. Don't 
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‘The a of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dichicth, Mtrirsse 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


vw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frcakenmuth, Mich. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













: \ ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


flours. 
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- FOUNDED BY 


There is a difference, even in the best 
And you will find POLAR 
BEAR the same, steadfast top baking 


flour year after year. 





That’s what 


makes this flour the favorite of hun- 


dreds of leading bakers. 
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base in Miami. The business is owned 
and operated by Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Grable. 

eo 


Sale of the Houghton Bakery Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, to A. R. Young 
of Wichita has been announced by 
Wayne Houghton. 

2 

Mather’s Bake Shop, Eau Gallie, 
Fla., has undergone extensive remod- 
elling, inside and out. The business 
is owned and operated by Rose and 
Jake Mathers. 


A delicatessen service, the first for 
the Venice, Fla., area, has been in- 
augurated by the Venice Home Bak- 
ery. Owners of both the bakery and 
the delicatessen are Mr. and Mrs 
Lyle Walker. 

7 


Safe driver awards were presented 
to 510 bakery truck drivers and sales- 
men by the National Safety Council 
at the Police Academy, Chavez Ra- 
vine, Calif. 


The Baumer family, who has oper- 
ated Fred’s Bakery in Hobart, Ind. 
for the past 50 years, has sold the 
business to Mark and Steve Corey. 

a 

Specializing in pastry products and 
birthday and wedding cakes, the Se- 
gal Pastry Shop has opened in a new 
building at 721 Bower, Elkhart, Ind. 
Sam Segal is owner. 

* 

Ollie Chandler, Jr., has taken over 
the truck sales of the Manor Baking 
Co., Centralia, Mo., from Lester Lewis 
who had been in charge the past 
three years. 


The new Bachmann’s Bakery in the 
Graceland Shopping Center, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, noted its founding with a 
grand opening. Owner and manager 
is Jack Buchanan who got his start 
in the business when he was 14 by 
helping his mother in Mrs. Bach- 
mann’s Home-Made Pie Co. 


& 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie county clerk’s office for 
Kummer’s Bakery, 460 High St., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., by Clara H. Gates. 

cs 

A business name has been filed for 
the Homstead Bake Shop, 57 East 
Chippewa St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Lor- 
etta M. and Charles Burgstahler 

* 

Henry C. Baur, who had been in 
bakery work in Crystal City and St. 
Louis for a number of years, has 
purchased the DeSoto (Mo.) Bakery 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 


—_— 
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and has renamed it the Baur Bakery. 
He bought it from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Clever. 


Dixiana Bakeries, 8140 Oat St., 
New Orleans, has opened for business. 
© 

Pete Lapicki plans for a June 1 
opening of a new retail shop on Mc- 
Knight Blvd., Pittsburgh. 

e 

C. J. Dewitt has taken over Ven- 

ables Bakery in Courtenay, B.C. 


& 
Lorne Campbell, owner of the Clear 


View Bakery, Victoria, has purchased 
Stewart’s Bakery in Victoria and is 
operating it as Campbell's Bakery. 
ae 

Miami, Fla., bakers can now enroll 
in a cake decorating school. The 10- 
week course, sponsored by the Voca- 
tional Education Board of Miami, is 
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held on Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings in the Hopkins Vocational 
School. 

* 


Bachman Bakeries Corp., Reading, 
Pa,, has opened an addition to its 
No. 2 plant, increasing production 
facilities by 30%. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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as Eleischmann’s yeast 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








1. New formulas 


3. Merchandising aids 





++. and you get these 3 
additional Fleischmann services 


2. Scientific help when you need it 








Because Fleischmann, and only Fleischmann, 
has seven strategically located yeast plants 

to assure the delivery of fresh yeast to 

every corner of the country. (=) 


Bakery-Proved for Baking Qualities 
eee in the Fleischmann Laboratories 
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109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

Aas HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

=<@\ LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. 





BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 











ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. A temperature of 95° F. 
is correct, but the humidity should 
be about 80-85%. 


2. True. Sponge cakes containing 
oil, shortening or butter are known 
as short sponge cakes. 


3. False. The butterfat content is 
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PROTEIN ASH 
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MONTANA FLOUR 


SUPER GRADES 









MELLOW GRADES 


Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 
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ASH REGULAR GRADES 


Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 
King Grizzly Clear 
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SPECIAL GRADES PROTEIN ASH 


Dakotana (high gluten) 
Sapphire Whole Wheat 


(Coarse or fine granulation) 


MILLS COMPANY 










GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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about 2744%. The balance is about 
27% protein, 38% milk sugar (lac- 
tose), 6% minerals and 1%% water. 


4. True. From 6 to 8% of egg 
whites, based on the weight of the 
flavor, is usually recommended. 


5. True. The bottom crust may 
contain 50-60% shortening based on 
the weight of the flour, while the top 
crust may contain 60-80%. The leaner 
formula for the bottoms will decrease 
soakage. 


6. False. As a rule, when making 
brake bread the sponges should be 
fermented a little longer than for the 
regular bread. This will improve the 
flavor of the bread somewhat. 


7. True. It does not form a film 
or gum up the working parts. It is 
used only for the hopper knife, 
pockets and plungers. 


8. True. Some bakers do not heat 
the eggs but will place the sugar in 
the formula on a pan and heat it in 
the oven. When the sugar is warm it 
is then poured into the beaten eggs, 
producing the same results. 


9. False. A pound of toasted rusk 
contains about 1,825 calories per 
pound, while white bread contains 
about 1,200 calories. 


10. True. When a stabilizer is used 
which is cooked with sugar and water 
it will also be found that the mer- 
ingue will go farther. That is, more 
pies can be covered with the same 
amount of egg whites used. 

11. False. The addition of a little 
egg whites to the fondant will make 
it set more readily and will also im- 
prove the gloss. 


12. True. The following absorp- 
tions are usually figured: (1) light 
rye flour about 100%, (2) Medium 


rye flour about 150% and (3) dark 


rye flour about 200%. 


13. False. It is not necessary to 
swab out the oven as a vacuum 
cleaner with a long pipe that will 
reach all parts of the oven can be 
used. The use of the vacuum cleaner 
will eliminate a lot of mess and is 
also much more convenient. 


14. True. It has been found that 
unbleached pastry flour will produce 
a more tender crust. Crust color will 
also be improved. 

15. True. When yeast has been 
stored at 0° F. it must be warmed 
up gradually before it is used. The 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILutNneG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 
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“The Flour of theNation” 
=a 














"Lae SYMBOL of America’s fighting planes is an apt one for 
AMERICAN FLOURS, for like these fighting machines, 
AMERICAN FLOURS perform at their best all the time. Once 
a baker has these quality brands in his shop he becomes harder 


to satisfy because he knows how good a flour can be. It pays to BUY 
AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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ability to liquefy starch granules and 
converts the liquefied starch into mal- 
tose, sugar and dextrines. 

19. True. If wrapped at a higher 
temperature there is a danger of 
faster mold development. 

20. True. When the flour is very 
strong, the volume of the cream puffs 
may be reduced. It would be best to 


ing Agency to handle all phases of 
the company’s advertising, merchan- 
dising, sales promotion and public re- 
lations. The appointment will become 
effective July 1. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHRISTIE OFFICIAL RETIRES 


TORONTO — Stanley H. Young, 
president, Christie’s Bread, Ltd., and 
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Christie Brown & Co., Ltd., has an- 
nounced the retirement of Lloyd I. 
Stormer as vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. He also anounced the 
results of elections of company offi- 
cers: Calvin E. Hartline, vice presi- 
dent of finance; Lloyd E. Weir, con- 
troller; and Basil E. McGuire, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


replace part of this strong bread flour 
with some soft wheat flour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cochran Names Agency 


LOUISVILLE — Cochran Foil Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Farson, Huff & Northlich Advertis- 
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trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








Barbara Britton 


THEME GIRL—The California Rai- 
sin Advisory Board has announced 
the selection of Miss Barbara Brit- 
ton, movie, TV and stage actress, as 
“Theme Girl” for the National Raisin 
Week promotion, May 8-14. W. E. 
Doty, bakery service manager of the 
California Raisin Advisory Board, 
stated that “hundreds of thousands” 
of requests for point-of-sale display 
pieces from bakers throughout the 
nation have been received in the 
board’s Fresno office. The literature 
emphasizes bread and pastries made 
“Rich with Raisins.” 








temperature to store yeast is about 


45° F. 

16. False. They are often coated 
with a glaze composed of one quart 
of corn syrup and one pint of water 


brought to a boil. 


17. False. When the pans are 
spaced too close together the crust 





color on the sides of the loaves is 
usually too pale. The pans should be 
spaced about % inch apart. 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


18. True. This enzyme has the 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





EVENTY-EIGHT years ago this sum- 

mer, HUNTER flours made their first 
bid for customer favor. Through all these 
years the HUNTER brands have kept on 
winning favor and merited the preference 
of big bakers and little ones—but always 
of bakers who know the value of using only 
dependably superior flour. 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE =| 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Millis Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement } 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber \ 
mill to bakers. } 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

uling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





THE 
















Strong, Bakers’ Patents 











= 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ug NM | fo F mi ly ROANOKE city MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with. -. 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 
Paete) 41 ake 


Tale dough up flour 
pokie anc 


enonae flour 
CRACKER KING icker spong 
soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
y flour 


PASTRY KING 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suocessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








ROCENE” RLODGETT’S” RYE 22%: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


FENNANT €6€ HOYT COMPANY 
BRAKRB CIi_TVY , MINNBSBSOTA 











STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts 
cookies and partially baked goods 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 


DISTRIBUTED BY 








‘ 











No. 3716—Liquid 
Sugar Cooler 


Kol-Flo Kooler Co. has designed a 
fully automatic cooling unit claimed 


to maintain liquid sugar tempera- 
tures. Built in four sizes—50, 75, 100, 
120-gal. per hour—each unit is de- 
signed specifically for cooling and 










controlling liquid sugar temperatures 
as low as 50° F. in the bakery plant. 
The cooler is a complete refrigeration 
unit — compressor, motor, starter, 


Send me 


0 No. 369 

(0 No. 3699 
0 No. 3711—P 
0) No. 371 
CO] No. 3716 


Others (list nu 
NAME ... 


ocean 


ADDRESS 
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overload protector, condenser, heat 
exchanger, positive pressure recircu- 
lation pump, large-capacity storage 
tank, 2 in. of cork insulation and 
automatic controls. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3716 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3711—Pans. 
Containers 


Weinman Brothers, Inc., has re- 
cently issued a catalog describing its 
new line of aluminum foil pans and 
containers. The 2-color catalog car- 
ries detailed information on the types 
and sizes of aluminum foil containers 
for use in the bakery field. Secure the 
catalog by checking No. 3711 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3699—Pan 
Washer 


The Alvey-Ferguson Co. has an- 
nounced new improvements in- its 
model “BK” bakery pan washer. They 
include: Raising of the washer so 
that the floor beneath can be kept 
clean; the automatic signal light 


eeeeerer 
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which notifies the operator as soon 
as the variable wash-rinse cycle is 
completed; smaller size of the unit 
which occupies floor space of 3 ft. 
4 in. by 5 ft. 2 in. The overall height 
is 6 ft. 5 in. An electronic timer 
controls the timing of each type of 
load. An auxiliary manual timing se- 
quence for special washing applica- 
tions is provided. The unit will wash 
mixing bowls up to 80 qt. size and 
garbage pails. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3699 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3723—Bag 
Brochure 


Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. has re- 
leased its new sample brochure on 
“Thilco Merchandising Bags.” In- 
cluding descriptions of bag construc- 
tion and applications of both single 
wall and glassine-lined bags, the new 
brochure also contains information on 
custom designs, artwork, engravings 
and type styles available from the 
firm. Check No. 3723 on the coupon, 
mail it, and a brochure will be sent 
to you. 


No. 3721—Iecing 
Machine 


An icing machine which combines 
a pump-operated icing tank and a 
wire conveyor into a single unit has 
been announced by Basic Foods Sales 
Corp. Called the Frost-O-Fast Con- 
vey-Icer, the unit features an open 
hopper icing tank which permits re- 
filling while the equipment is in oper- 





ation. Company spokesmen say the 
machine may be used for all types of 
free-flowing icings for cup cakes, loaf 
cakes, square and round cakes as well 
as striping icing on sweet goods and 
Danish pastries. A mechanical hand 
icer can be attached. In addition the 
unit will pour icing over doughnuts, 
angel food cakes, petits fours and 
similar items. It is also possible to 
enrobe cakes completely. The capac- 
ity of the stainless steel icing tank is 
approximately 120 qt. For more com- 
plete details check No. 3721 on the 
coupon and mail it. 
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No. 3718—Route 
Truek Doors 


The newest optional feature being 
offered on all model 334-374 and 21 
Diveo Corp. delivery route trucks is 
the double action twin sliding bulk- 
head doors. They can be obtained 
either with manual operation or with 
automatic vacuum open - and - close 
controls. Secure more details by 
checking No. 3718 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3722—Sales- 
women Tips 


Featuring a “tongue in cheek” ap- 
proach, a leaflet entitled “Twenty 
Ways to Lose the Sale” is available 
from Westco Products. The leaflet, 
especially designed for saleswomen, 
is reproduced full page from the April 
issue of Westco Bakery Business Let- 
ter. Check No. 3722 on the coupon, 
mail it and the leaflet will be sent to 
you without charge. 


No. 3694—Pullman 
Pan 

The Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. has 
developed a new answer to the prob- 
lem of maximum protection for pull- 
man pan bottoms. This feature (pat- 
ent pending) is known as Bottom- 
Gard construction. Tests for over a 
year, in actual production line use, 
show that with this construction on 





pullman pan sets, they better with- 
stand rugged handling, bottoms keep 
in shape for a longer time, damage 
to glaze is reduced materially, and 
the sets last longer, the company an- 
nouncement states. For complete in- 
formation, details and samples, check 
No. 3694 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3719—Cartons 


Labor and storage space savings 
are claimed for new Christmas fruit 
cake cartons designed and produced 
by Container Corporation of Ameri- 
ca for Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles. 
The new one-piece, die cut corrugated 
cartons replace two-piece packages. 
Labels for the 2- and 5-lb. packages 
are now part of the design of the 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cell eand packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 














DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 





peer remem 
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Use 
LOW-COST * SANITARY 
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CONTAINERS 


Write for special in - offer 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. 


1300 Hudson St., Hoboken, New Jersey 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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containers, while formerly they were 
pasted to the package in a separate 
operation. The packages are printed 
in red and green on white liner. Se- 
cure more complete details by check- 
ing No. 3719 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3715—Agitator 


An addition to its present line of 
mixing equipment is the new Uni- 
mixer Agitator as announced by the 
Patterson Foundry and Machine Co. 
The unit is available in 1-5 h.p. sizes. 
Geared or direct drives can be speci- 
fied with centipoise propellers or 
multi-purpose turbines. Well suited 
for mixing, stirring, blending, color- 
ing, thinning and tinting, dissolving, 
aerating, absorption of gases and sus- 
pension of solids, the unit can handle 
liquids up to 2,000 centipoises in vis- 
cosity, and products containing semi- 
solids to be dissolved or otherwise 
processed. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 3715 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 





Never before... 


has the Baking 

Industry had 

such a val- 
uable 


Sales and 
Credit Guide 
The only complete 


listing of all the na- 
tion’s bakeries. 






At your finger-tips: 
@ Trade styles 
@ Management 
@ Street addresses 
@ Paying habits 


Extra Special! 


THE 1954 EDITION ALSO SHOWS 
@ PRODUCTS BAKED 
@ METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 
@ ANNUAL NET SALES 


on over 11,000 bakeries—those progressive firms you want to sell 












BURLAU CREDIT AND REPORTING S 
BAKERIES 1S THE MOST COMPLETE 














KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 
results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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BAKERY 


flours 


I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 


UN IFORMLY Mi LLE D BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Could be 
worse... 


What do you do with a hand like this 
—stand pat? draw two? draw three? To 
help you decide, keep in mind that there 
are a lot of hands you can beat. How 
many do you think—590? . . . 87, 346? 
. . - 1,302,540? (Correct answer below). 














Couldn't be 
better... 


If your palms get moist when you think 
what a “‘wrong”’ flour could do to your 
production, remember the unbeatable 
pair—IT’S BIN-AGED* and IT’s BIN- 
CHECKED*. These symbols are your 
assurance of two important things—that 
the flour is fully aged, ready for produc- 
tion and that it was tested for quality 
just before shipment in sacks or bulk. 


Our enormous bulk storage capacity 
creates both these supreme advantages. 
The flour is aged, it goes to a loading 
bin at least twelve hours before ship- 
ment, it is tested during that interval. 


When you buy from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FRADE MARKS 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 


May 3, 1955 





These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
... KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten: flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 
meet your every need. 
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Durum Seed Plans 
Outlined by NDAC 


FARGO, N.D. — The durum seed 
crop now heading in Arizona for use 
in North Dakota should be ready for 
harvesting in early May and back in 
the state for seeding about the middle 
of May, according to T. E. Stoa, chief 
of the division of plant industry at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

The seedings will be confined main- 
ly to the durum growing counties, 
with the larger share going to more 
northern counties where the hazards 
from late sowings are usually less, 
Mr. Stoa explained. “Obviously,” he 
added, “we cannot say what the 
yeld will be now and must make ar- 
rangements on an anticipated yield 
of 7,200 bu. in the hope that it will 
be a near estimate. The allotments 
will be based on 1940-49 acreages of 
durum and the history of good durum 
production in the various counties. 
Also taken into account is the fact 
that the seed will be available only 
for late planting.” 

Mr. Stoa states that the primary 
interest of the increase program of 
durum able to resist 15B stem rust 
is to get the best and most seed pos- 
sible for greater distribution in 1956. 
The increase would be endangered if 
not put into the good durum areas. 

Four varieties have been developed 
at NDAC for increase. They are Ld 
364, Ld 369, Ld 370 and LD 372. 
Yields of these four ranged from 43.8 
bu. to the acre to 51 bu. at the Lang- 
don Experiment Station in 1954 

Contracts under which the increase 
is being made call for 100% control 
of the increase by the experiment 
station. “This is to protect the grow- 
er,” Mr. Stoa said, ‘as well as the 
station. Obviously, if all goes well and 
the seed is distributed the contract 
grower will be allotted a share of the 
seed for his own use, if he so desires.” 

The method of selection of growers 
will be the same as under the Selkirk 
hard wheat increase program. Some 
counties have already started taking 
names for the distribution, which will 
be made by the crop improvement 
associations or similar organizations. 












Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 


Feeps ° 
Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CAREER FESTIVAL—A Career Festival held at the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn., drew 20,000 visitors—most of them high school students from 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis area. Among the 50 industries displaying its attrac- 
tions was the baking trade. Here one of the visitors is questioning Carl 
Wuollet, Wuollet Bakery, Minneapolis (seated, left) and Seth Pierce, Zins- 
master Baking Co., St. Paul (seated, right). Dean Badger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., is at the right. 





Allotments may have already been 
made in some counties. 

The price of the seed cannot be 
determined until the crop is har- 
vested and the seed returned to North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Stoa said, “We wil! be obliged 
to charge what the cost of the in- 
crease comes to, and this is expected 
to be somewhere between $7.50 and 
$10 bu.” 

The 100% contract which growers 
will sign this spring states that after 
it has been increased the yield will 
be sold at a stipulated price of $2 
over local card or loan price for cer- 
tified blue tag with discounts of 25¢, 
50¢ and $1, respectively, for red tag, 
yellow tag and non-certified seed. 

The new rust-resistant durum 
wheats now being increased in Ari- 
zona, will not be available to Minne- 
sota seed growers for increase before 
1956, according to Carl Borgeson, as- 
sociate professor of agronomy at the 
University of Minnesota. An allot- 
ment of the forthcoming harvest of 
seed of the new durums, will be in- 
creased by the University of Minne- 
sota’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and seed allotted approved Min- 
nesota seed growers early next year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers Club 
Schedules May 17 Outing 


NEW YORK — The first outdoor 
meeting of the New York Bakers 
Club, Inc., was held April 18 at the 
North Hills Golf Club, Douglaston. 

The club’s membership committee 
approved membership applications 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
9% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables ‘“‘Headmuir” Established 1918 
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CABLE ADORESS "JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE ~ WINNIPEG, CANADA e@ 


Oomestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 







from John Q. Adams, Manhattan Re- 
frigerating Co., and Hubert Warren 
of Hovis (America), Inc. 

Members who were hosts for the 
meeting included A. A. Cervini, W. C. 
Duncan, R. E. Duvernoy, A. C. Ebin- 
ger, C. E. Larsen, M. F. Murphy, E. 
J. Ranney, H. J. Scholes and W. J. 
Stockman. 

The next golf meeting will take 
place May 17 at the Baltusrol Golf 
Club, Springfield, N.J., through cour- 
tesy of Arthur W. Drake, Bakers 
Club president. 
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To Note Anniversary 


LANCASTER, PA.—The Thaddeus 
Stevens Trade School located here 
will conduct an open house May 12 
in celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary. 

The commonwealth school offers 
three year courses of intensive train- 
ing in various subjects including bak- 
ing. Training has been provided since 
1905 for boys from all parts of the 
state who might not otherwise have 
the opportunity. 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Carnie Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,"’ Sypnery 





— 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Supers” 1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLuTEN,"’ Melbourne 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


ae 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: 
AMSTERDAM, pe sg 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all oe hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak “Cleo” 








ee 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Bstablished 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
° « Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 





HOLLAND 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


Ni? \ay"\_ 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

ildi i INDEE 

FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 17 St. Nicholas St. ABERDEEN 
Correspondence Solicited 26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and GEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald 8. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn., St. Clair; sec., 
H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 21-33 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 





Cable Address: “‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & eu, x LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LON »E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, consi AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 





and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. MAATSCHAPPU NV. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS CEREAL PRODUCTS 
52, Mark Lane, Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 


LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 














N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KO 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Post$ox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
De Twentsche Bank 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 


Reference De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 








Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
ec:l, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 138-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 
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Grain Futures Trading 
Shows 7°%o Decline 


During First Quarter 


WASHINGTON —Reduced activity 
in soybean futures reflected a some- 
what smaller volume of trading in 
the grain futures markets in the first 
quarter of 1955, as compared with 
the same period in 1954, but activity 
in wheat, corn, cotton and most other 
commodities increased. 


That information is contained in a 
statement released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, based on 
data from the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. 

Trading in grain on all markets 
decreased approximately 7%. In Jan- 
uary-March, 1955, the volume was 3.1 
billion bushels compared with 3.3 bil- 





BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 








: . New Yor _ Norway, Sweden, Finland Fenchurch LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” Gable DEE CRGeA” Tottectemn Galde, ee a sie inane: enneat London 
VENTR ARD i D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. ANDREW ; 

COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO oe RD, Ltd. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. REW TAYLOR & CO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 








(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 














on ~* LIVERPOOL LEITH 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Adie: “Oe DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool ois aie, pon py 
Established 1885 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Gl irn,” Gl 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oable Address: ‘“ANcHOoR,”’ Belfast 














BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘““Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 STERDAM (C) 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘"Marve.," Glasgow 
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lion bushels in the same period of 
1954. Increased trading of wheat 
was more than offset by decreases 
of oats (32.5%), flaxseed (75%) and 
soybeans (23.5%). 

Trading decreases were also noted 
for bran (15.2%), shorts (10.2%) and 
cottonseed meal (55.1%). Soybean 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 




















CARGILL @» 
















MINNEAPOLIS 





CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Call 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 
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meal trading, however, increased 
23.2%. 

Activity in egg futures on the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange and in 
potato futures on the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange was at record levels. 

For most commodities, percentage 
changes in the daily average of open 
contracts correspond with changes in 
volume of trading. 

In the January-March, 1955, quar- 
ter there were considerable increases 
in daily average open contracts in 
corn, cotton, wool, wool tops, eggs, 
potatoes and cottonseed oil, compared 
with the 1954 first quarter. Open con- 
tract levels in oats, soybeans, soybean 
oil and lard decreased. The level in 
wheat was little changed from the 
1954 first quarter. 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


~ite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





DULUTH 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trede Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 

















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—— 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. New York 














Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


bs 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HErre.saTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 














eee 
| KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 
| 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Flour Brokers 














x! xt) 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 

















-FPbOun——— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


For Finer Packaging 






























SANTA FE 


OPERATING 


ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 














J. P. BURRUS, eresioens 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & xc. moa: 
E. M. SUMMERS 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 


Bartlett ana Company 


pe ope “ (FORMERLY HART-BARJLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN | 


e 
eterwtelele 
. 














peoReoL S Sear 
GRAIN COMPANY of ee 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





CL OOS Oe oY [> ox. yr) 
etentetetewee lllClClCUCUCUCUCUlClllt—~—S—S lane Se tera t et, 
ee 








siuieak KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 






































Wn "* | betterbags = 
Ceteage Garek Western Mloveter for over 100 years 
Wolcott © tii Mieweten 
1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade Main Ofice: KANSAS CITY, MO. CHASE Bac company 
Board of Trade Building 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 
CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 
NEWYORK @ ENID A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 


ee . Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L, Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Dr. Lawrence Zeleny 





Clinton L. Brooke 


AACC ELECTS OFFICERS—Dr. Lawrence Zeleny has been named president- 
elect of the American Association of Cereal Chemists. He has heen with the 
federal government since 1935 and is now chief of the standardization and 
testing branch of the grain division. Clinton L. Brooke, bakery products man- 
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Dr. W. B. Bradley 


Miss Marjorie Howe 


ager, Merck & Co., Rahway, has been reappointed secretary for his second 
two-year term. Dr. W. B. Bradley, scientific director of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, and Miss Mariorie Howe, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, were elected to the executive committee. 





Butler-Foster Firm Insolvent, Admits 
L. V. Butler, Memphis Soybean Trader 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—L. V. Butler, 
Memphis commodities speculator, 
admitted April 27 that his Butler- 
Foster Milling Co. of Morley, Mo., 
was insolvent. 

Carl R. Graves, federal bankruptcy 
referee, appointed Charles G. Black, 
Memphis attorney, receiver of the 
bankrupt firm. 

Mr. Butler, whose financial empire 
began cracking early in the year and 
collapsed about a month ago, also 
heads Black Gin Co. and Butler-Fos- 
ter Farms, Inc., of Morley, and Ala- 
bama Grain & Elevator Co. of Mobile, 





aN 


C. W. Steinhauer 


RECEIVES DUAL HONORS—In a 
recent bulletin following the annual 
stockholders and directors meeting, 
W. Clark Dean, president of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., announced the election of Carl 
W. Steinhauer to the position of vice 
president of the firm. During this 
same week, Mr. Steinhauer was ac- 
corded a second honor when elected 
president of the Rotary Club of Al- 
bion. 





but their financial status has not 
been questioned before Mr. Graves 
yet. 

At the start of the hearing on April 
27, Mr. Graves had planned to hear 
an involuntary petition by creditors 
holding $4,537,741 in claims. At the 
time of the hearing, the First Na- 
tional Bank filed a claim in chancery 
court for a lien on a $28,666.71 bank 
balance which Mr. Butler has in the 
institution. 

The claim represented the bank’s 
answer to the original writ of at- 
tachment which Continental Grain 
Co. filed against Mr. Butler last 
March 19. The writ sought to attach 
Mr. Butler’s bank balance at the 
First National 

The bank contended it was given a 
lien upon the bank accounts of Mr. 
Butler to secure payment on more 
than $500,000 loaned to him. 

Butler-Foster Milling Co. admitted 
it was indebted to Continental Grain 
in the amount of $3,135,208, less the 
value of soybeans deliverable under 
the issued warehouse receipts. Under 
the same conditions, the company ad- 
mitted it was also indebted to Leval 
& Co. in the amount of $1,306,550. 

Continental and Leval started 
bankruptcy action March 21 with a 
bill charging they had paid Mr. But- 
ler $4,470,708 for 1,800,000 bu. of 
soybeans which were “non-existent.” 

Three other creditors of Butler- 
Foster with claims totaling more 
than $70,000 asked to intervene. They 
were Opelousas (La.) Oil Refinery, 
Lauhoff Soya Co. of Danville, IIL, and 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Since the legal action began against 
Mr. Butler more than a month ago, 
he has been suspended from the Chi- 
cago Board of Tvade, Memphis 
Board of Trade, and New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange. His member- 
ship in the New York Cotton Ex- 
change was forfeited and he was 
dropped from partnership in F. M. 
Crump & Co. of Memphis. 








Jay S. Foltz, Oklahoma 
Mill Official, Dies 


EL RENO, OKLA.—The death of 
Jay S. Foltz, general manager of the 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., El Reno, 
occurred here late April 25. Mr. Foltz 
had been in poor health in recent 
months. 

Active in southwestern flour sales 
for 35 years, Mr. Foltz joined the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. staff in Kan- 
sas City in 1921. In the late 20’s he 
became a divisional sales manager 
for Larabee with a territory com- 
prising Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and 
Nebraska. He also was in charge of 
the Larabee jobbing department at 
Kansas City. 

These positions were held until 1942 
when he moved here to become sales 
manager of the Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. Three years ago when the 
Canadian milling property was pur- 
chased by the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Mr. Foltz was retained by 
the new management to manage the 
mill as the Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 

Mr. Foltz is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Anne Foltz; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Foltz of Kansas City, 
and a brother, Norman Foltz, who 
lives in California. Funeral services 
were held at the Episcopal Church in 
El Reno on April 28. 
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Merger Planned June 1 
By Co-op Grain Firms 


PEORIA, ILL. — Stockholders in 
the Illinois Grain Terminals Co. have 
voted to take necessary action to 
integrate with the Illinois Grain Corp. 
The effective date for the merger is 
June 1 and the new organization will 
be called the Illinois Grain Corp. 

The Illinois Grain Terminals Co. 
has headquarters in Chicago and 
operates the Irondale elevator there 
with a capacity of 2% million bushels 
and sub-terminals at Morris, Henne- 
pin, Lecon, and Havana. Illinois Grain 
Corp. also has headquarters in Chi- 
cago and serves member elevators as 
a commission agent and country mer- 
chandiser through terminal offices at 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, and 
branch offices at Mendota, Blooming- 
ton, Champaign and Jacksonville. 

Both companies are affiliated with 
the Illinois Agricultural Assn. 


Panel Discussions 


Bring Interest to 
AOM District 4 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two panels, 
drawn from the membership, helped 
bring interest to a well attended 
meeting of District No. 4 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers in Minne- 
apolis April 30. 

Robert Milliman, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., program chairman, acted as 
moderator and he introduced the first 
panel made up of Truman Manning 
and Richard C. Bradford, both of Pills- 
bury, E. S. Dybevick, International 
Milling Co., and Frederic Abbott, 
General Mills, Inc. Members provided 
a steady stream of questions, some of 
them controversial, on the subject of 
roller mill operations starting out 
with such problems as “stock” float- 
ing on the rolls, the optimum per- 
centage of flour returned to the rolls 
and control of granulation. 

The second panel concerned itself 
with the question of yields, with par- 
ticular reference to theoretical versus 
actual yield, a subject which led into 
a detailed discussion of how yield 
varies with test weight. Members of 
this panel were E. E. Kunze, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Vern Odden, GMI 
and Thomas Cecka, who retired in 
1953 after serving the International 
Milling Co. for 52 years. 

David Mattson, Atkinson Milling 
Co., chairman of the district, thanked 
the panelists for their contribution to 
the program. 

A banquet was held in the evening 
after which O. J. Zimmerman pre- 
sented, on behalf of the allied trades, 
a musical entertainment. 
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Wheat Sawfly Makes 
California Appearance 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The first 
wheat sawfly larvae of the season 
were found in recent surveys conduct- 
ed by the California Department of 
Agriculture in the Cuyama Valley. 

Adults also were found in small 
numbers over the 12,000-acre area 
treated last spring. Peripheral sur- 
veys have not as yet extended the 
limits of the infestation. 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
along a fairly even keel in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
April 30, with possibly a slight pick- 
up in orders showing. However, the 
level of sales still was unsatisfactory, 
with total sales estimated at 40 to 
45% of 5-day milling capacity. 

Observers said if there was any 
increase, it would be from the in- 
creasing number of small orders for 
immediate shipment, many on a p.d.s. 
basis. These orders came from bakers 
whose backlog of orders have run 
out, but who are unwilling to order 
ahead. Most buyers seem content to 
take enough to fill their immediate 
needs, while waiting for the new 
crop to arrive for a clearer picture of 
what the market might be expected 
to do. 

Prices dipped somewhat during the 
week, but prospective customers ap- 
parently distrust the market. Some 
observers say the spread of the July 
futures market under the May is 
extremely wide, indicating that lower 
wheat prices, and possibly flour, 
might be expected when the new crop 
arrives. Most spokesmen believe no 
major buying will occur before the 
end of June or early July. Directions 
of all flour, except family, were poor. 
Some promotion activities on large 
bag sizes of family flour cleaned up 
many delinquent accounts during the 
period. A 20¢ cwt. decline in case 
sizes of family flour occurred, but 
large sizes remained unchanged. 

Quotations April 30: Spring top 
patent $6.99@7.05, standard $6.89G 
6.95, clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter 
short $6.40@6.55, 95% patent $6.30@ 
6.45, clear $5.20, family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.10@7.24, stand- 
ard $6.15@6.54, clear $5.30. Cotton 
bags 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Flour business was done 
on an extremely limited scale. Most 
of the limited activity was in hard 
winters, on which backlogs are small. 
Trade in springs and soft wheat flour 
remained poor. Shipping directions 
were still slow, with clears and low 
grades in fair demand. 

Quotations, April 29—In 100-Ib. 
cottons: Family, top patent $6.50, top 
hard $7.75, ordinary $650. In 100-lb. 
paper sacks: Bakers’ cake $7.20, pas- 
try $5.45, soft straights $5.55, clears 
$5.05; hard winter short patent $6.40, 
standard patent $6.25, clears $550; 
spring wheat short patent $7.10, 
standard $7, clears $6.80. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour slumped 
20¢ last week. Sales were nominal 
and mostly on a fill-in car basis. Con- 
sumers are shying away from current 
levels. The approaching Kansas wheat 
crop and even the distant spring 
wheat crop are acting as a deterrent 
to buyers. 

Kansas wheat flour was off 4¢. 
Sales were also nominal and mostly 
on a scattered carlot basis. 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was unchanged but pastry flour 


was down 10¢. The soft wheat mar- 
ket was very uneasy last week and 
the market rose or fell 5¢ on most 
days. 

It was understood that the action 
of wheat futures at Minneapolis and 
the decline in premiums caused coun- 
try offerings to elevators to dry up 
last week. This scarcity of grain could 
cause a sharp turnabout in premiums 
and reverse the bearish influence of 
the new crops on the market. 

Among export deals last week were 
Germany’s submission of offerings for 
150,000 tons of gulf hard wheat, 
mostly new crop, with a May-Aug. 15 
clearance. Others included Norway’s 
bid for .72 ash flour with a May to 
June 25 clearance. There was a small 
amount of flour sold to the Americas 
and nominal amounts to the Middle 
East. Austria was in the market for 
a cargo of soft wheat and Formosa 
was in for a cargo of white wheat and 
a % cargo of gulf hard winter wheat. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
made three awards to two mills for 
62,381 cwt. of 48 ash, 11% protein 
flour believed to be for Egypt, with 
clearance by May 20. 

There has been a sudden spurt in 
grain shipment to Buffalo by ship 
from upper lakes ports. Twenty-eight 
freighters, one of the largest early 
season grain fleets in recent years, are 
scheduled to arrive here in the next 
10 days with over 8,000,000 bu. of 
grain. Present indications are that de- 
mand will continue well into next 
month. 

This season’s activity contrasts 
sharply with last year’s, when 27 
freighters were tied up during the 
summer in Buffalo’s harbor because 
of lack of trade. Many ships, idle in 
the harbor here for as long as 1% 


years, are hurrying out to join the 
busy fleets. Marine men say that 
early indications point to a better 
year for the ships, 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and a year ago. Mill run- 
ning time ranged from four to 6% 
days, with most mills in the middle 
bracket. 

Quotations April 29: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.80@7.91, short 
$7.35@7.46, standard $7.30@7.36, 
straight $7.25, first clear $6.58@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.07@7.13, stand- 
ard $6.93@6.97, first clear $6.63; soft 
winter short patent $7.71@7.74, 
standard $6.89@7.01, straight $5.80G 
5.91, first clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York. An increasing amount 
of business on a p.d.s. basis was re- 
ported here last week as hard winter 
wheat bakery flour contracts began 
expiring. Balances held by bakers are 
expected to run out within the next 
few weeks. 

Buyers remained determined to 
confine bookings to fill-in lots, with 
the week’s volume small in total. 

There was routine replacement in 
soft wheat flours as bakers reported 
lagging business. Family flour also 
moved very slow in the absence of 
price inducements. 

Quotations April 29: Spring fam 
ily flour $8.10, high glutens $7.82@ 
7.92, standard patent $7.27@7.37, 
c'ears $6.60@6.85; hard winter short 
patent $692@7.02, standard patent 
$6.72@6.92; soft winter high ratio 
$6.50@7.65, straights $5.50@5.75. 

Boston: The rapid gyrations of flour 
price movements forced a general 
withdrawal of buyers in the local 
market last week. Springs soared in- 
to new high ground for the year and 
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BANK SALUTES COINS -— The First National Bank of Minneapolis salutes 
the General Mills, Inc. project Wheaties’ foreign coins with a display called 
“Around the World with Coins.” Looking over the coliection are Walter R. 
Barry, vice president and administrator of grocery product activities for GMI, 
left, and Rufus W. Hanson, executive vice president of the bank. Millions of 
genuine foreign coins are being distributed with packages of Wheaties and 
through two special offers explained on the back of the box, 


then plummeted, closing 17¢ net low- 
er for the week and 21¢ from the 
peak quotation. Hard winters also 
adopted a similar trend, shooting to 
a top which showed a gain of 12¢ 
from last week’s closing and then 
slumping to register a net loss of 2¢ 
for the week. Soft wheat flours were 
irregular with Pacific soft wheat go- 
ing up 12¢ while eastern straights 
declined 15@20¢. Other grades were 
steady and unchanged. 

As is customary in a wildly fluc- 
tuating market trading dwindled to 
a standstill. Most buyers were cau- 
tious. The few sales made were 
of a fill-in nature. It was the general 
expectation that buyers will undoubt- 
edly hold off until the last possible 
moment. 

Quotations April 30: Spring short 
patents $7.35@7.45, standards $7.25@ 
7.35, high gluten $7.80@7.90, first 
clears $6.62@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.95@7.05, standards, $6.75@ 
6.85; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
7.22; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.72, high ratio $6.52@7.67; 
family, $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Hard winter bakery 
flours displayed upward tendencies 
last week, but spring grades were in- 
clined to give ground so that the lo- 
cal market had a mixed complexion. 
A few buyers who did place orders 
were interested primarily in hand-to- 
mouth quantities for dealings expe- 
rienced no sizeable acceleration. 

The 10¢ sack advance was posted 
by hard winters. 

Nevertheless, hard winter users 
appeared in no rush to replenish, 
even though reports in the trade indi- 
cate that some larger operators are 
finding themselves with dwindling 
supplies, said to be sufficient for no 
more than a couple of weeks. Quiet 
was also the rule in the spring flour 
sector, but there it was partially at- 
tributable to a brief flurry of activity 
the previous week-end, as those in 
need of fill-ins satisfied their require- 
ments. 

Quotations 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, April 30: Spring high gluten 
$7.85@7.95, short patent $7.35@7.45, 
standard $7.30@7.40, first clear $6 80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $6.95 
@7.05, standard $6.70@6.80; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.25@5.45 

Pittsburgh: Small price advances 
were noted in springs while hard 
Kansas showed small price reductions 
but neither drew any volume of buy- 
ing the past week. The sales of all 
patents were meager over tri-state 
areas and bakers exhibited little in- 
terest in quotations or the flour mar- 
ket in general. 

The majority of bakeries appear to 
be stocked ahead from 30 to 60 days. 

Soft wheat cake and pastry flours, 
clears and high glutens shared in 
the slow sales. Family flour still con- 
tinued to sell better than other pat- 
ents to jobbers and grocers but sales 
were said to be “average for this pe- 
riod of the year.” Directions were 
good in family flour while in the 
other patents they were stated to be 
“fair to good.” 

Quotations April 30: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.60@6.78, medium 
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patent $6.65@6.83, short patent $6.75 
@6.88; spring standard patent $7.05 


@7.32, medium patent $7.10@7.37, 
short patent $7.15@7.42, clears $6.23 
@7.01, high gluten $7.65@7.87; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brands $7.90 
@8; other brands $7.55@7.79; pastry 
and cake flours $5.67@7.74. 


South 


New Orleans: Inquiries were some- 
what broader in scope on flour dur- 
ing the week, combined with a very 
slight pick-up in sales. Prices tended 
to easiness on all types of flour and 
resulted in a decline of from 10 to 15¢ 
on both hard and soft winters and 
a gradual decline in northern springs 
of approximately 20¢ cwt. Sales were 
moderate in volume and mostly for 
nearby shipment, together with an 
increase in p.d.s shipments and hard 
winters enjoying most of the business. 
The baking and jobbing trade fur- 
nished the best outlet despite the 
decline in northern spring wheat 
prices and the trade was very cau- 
tious in purchasing, apparently con- 
sidering the price still high by com- 
parison. Soft winters were taken in 
moderate amounts by the cookie and 
cracker bakers, in most cases to cov- 
er replacements. Cake flour sales 
were exceptionally quiet, with only 
passing interest being exhibited. 

Shipping directions continued to 
show signs of tapering off although 
they could still be considered as fair- 
ly good for this season. Stocks on 
hand showed a gradual reduction but 
quantities were sufficient to take care 
of the demand. 

A slight improvement was noted in 
export flour sales to Europe and the 
Americas, although the quantities in- 
volved were only moderate. 

New Orleans quotations: In car- 
lots, packed in 100-lb. multiwall pa- 
pers: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.20@6.35, 
first clear $5.10@5.50; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $7@7.15, stand- 
ard $6.75@7.10, first clear $6.10@ 
6.80, high gluten $7.35@7.70; soft 
wheat short patent $5.70@6, straight 
$5.35 @5.60, first clear $5.65@6, high 
ratio cake $6.05@6.45; Pacific Coast 
cake $7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55@6.65. 

Shipment by barge from Minneapo- 
lis approximately 20¢ sack less 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was dull 
during the week, with no new book- 
ings of any consequence reported, 
while production tended to slack off 
with the advent of new crop grains. 
Mills were in a frame of mind to 
run inventories down also, because 
they figure that the price of new crop 
wheat will not be any higher, and 
may be considerably lower. Quota- 
tions (unchanged): Family patent 
$8.10, bluestem $7.33, bakery $7.51, 
pastry $6.65. 

Portland: Flour prices were off in 
the Pacific Northwest at the end 
of the week and buying continued 
slow. Some mills operated at a fairly 
good level, but smaller mills were not 
doing so well. The tail-end of the 
season found buyers wary about get- 
ting too heavily loaded and buying 
is more on a hand-to-mouth fill-in 
basis. Export mills showed the best 
grind, principally on old bookings. 
Flour quotations April 29: High glu- 
ten $7.63, all Montana $7.50, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.59, bluestem 
bakers $7.33, cake $7.61, pastry $6.71, 
pie $6.31, whole wheat 100% $6.86, 
graham $7.46, cracked wheat $7.16. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There was no 


upswing in business although it is 





expected some of the regular West 
Indies markets will be making pur- 
chases shortly. 

Quotations April 30: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

No movement was reported in win- 
ter wheat flour. Quotations April 30: 
$3.80, 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal, in export 
cottons. 

Winter wheat was plentiful for cur- 
rent requirements. Quotations April 
30: $1.50@1.55 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Flour mills in western 
Canada were operating steadily on a 
5-day week, with output going into 
both export and domestic channels. 
Prices were steady. Canadian export 
flour business worked for the week 
ended April 28, totaled 96000 bbl. 
down 10,000 bbl. from the week pre- 
vious. The latest total included less 
than 7,000 bbl. for IWA destinations. 
Supplies were not heavy. Quotations, 
April 30: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20; 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export orders for Ca- 
nadian flour out of this port contin- 
ued on the light side. Business was 
mainly confined to regular monthly 
requirements with very little inter- 
est in forward offerings. 

The amount of buying coming in 
from the Philippines was disappoint- 
ing to Canadian mills. A number of 
the steamship lines operating to the 
Philippines report space cancellations 
on business booked early in April. 
Another factor in the slowness of the 
orders is the $2 ton freight increase 
which went into effect May 1. 

Reports from the Far East contin- 
ued to tell of heavy Australian flour 
offerings at prices well below the 
best Canadian ideas. 

There is little change in the do- 
mestic flour picture. Price cutting 
continues in the bread field. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.10 in jutes and 
$11.20 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ pat- 
ents $10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $13.90 and western cake flour 


$14.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran was off $2@3 
during the week ending May 2, but 
other types were within $1 of the 
levels of a week earlier. Good demand 
for bulk middlings continued, with 
supplies tight. Standard middlings 
were quoted in bulk only 50¢ ton un- 
der sacked offerings. Quotations: 
Bran $44@44.50, standard midds. $50, 
flour midds. $54, red dog $57@57.50. 

Kansas City: Prices for feed were 
on the down side at Kansas City 
again for the past week. A wide 
spread of nearly $10 ton continued 
between bran and shorts, but bran 
was under the $40 mark again and 
shorts under $50 for the first time in 
several weeks. Demand was moderate 
and only fair offerings left the mar- 
ket rather sluggish. Quotations May 
2: Bran $38.75@39.50, shorts $49.50 
@50.25 sacked, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand was slow with bran 
$3 ton lower and shorts $3.50 ton 
lower. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$39.50@40, gray shorts $50.50@51. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was fair for bran and good for 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ...... $...@... $6.64@7.65 $...@ $...@ $ @ 8.00 
Spring top patent ... 6.99@7.05 000 @ ace soo@ @ .@ xy ee 
Spring high gluten ............ -2e@... 7.10@7.20 sa auc so® + 7.80@7.91 
a ET eee ---@... 6.65@6.75 740 ose -»-@7.10 7.35 @7.46 
Spring standard ............ 6.89@6.95 6.65@6.65 nae as -@7.00 7.30@7.36 
.,... a. . SePEEeere rey ee eee soe o@ os. --@ ( «+ @7.26 
Spring first clear .25 5.75 @6.36 o2@ wee 6.58@6.71 
Hard winter family .05 ~-@... 6.35@7.50 oo @ voc 
Hard winter short .55 -@ 6.06@6.11 7.07 @7.13 
Hard winter standard ...... 6.30@6.45 ne 5.96@6.01 6.93 @6.97 
Hard winter first clear .......... «+ +@5.20 .@ 4.80@5.20 ..@6.63 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.10@7.24 a o2@ « 7.71 @7.74 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.15 @6.54 @ @. 6.89@7.01 
Soft winter straight ............ ee FF haw @. .@5.55 5.80@5.91 
Soft winter first clear ........... 000 @5.00 ...@ «.- ..@ -@5.50 5.40@5.41 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.40@4.45 4.05@4.10 --@ @4.83 4.95@5.05 
HO BORE, GOO vc ckcdbnccevseces 3.50@3.70 3.30@3.35 . a @4.08 4.20@4,30 
Granular blend, bulk .@ - @7.20 @ a -@ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 

ng _.__. See Tee -+ $...@8.10 $...@... $...@8.12 $7.90@8.00 §...@ 
Spring high gluten ...... sone . 7.82@7.92 7.85@7.95 7.80@7.90 7.656@7.87 7.35@7.70 
SOU GENUS Vecsevedpesizes ---@... 7.35@7.45 7.35@7.45 7.15@7.42 7.00@7.15 
Grins: CeemGaeE o.6'c oo 006 et seb<de0 7.27@7.37 7.30@7.40 7.25@7.35 7.05@7.32 6.75@7.19 
RF aaa 6.60@6.85 6.80@6.90 6.62@6.87 6.23@7.01 6.10@6.80 
Hard winter short ........... 6.92@7.02 6.95@7.05 6.95@7.05 6.75@6.88 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter standard ..........- 6.72@6.92 6.70@6.80 6.75@6.85 6.60@6.78 6.20@6.35 
Hard winter first clear ......... soo ° oo coe er. eee - . 5.10@5.50 
Soft winter short patent A str on @® sce oon wee -@ ... 5.70@6,.00 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.50@5.75 --@... 6.62@5.72 -@ 5.35 @5.60 
Soft winter first clear ........... 20 co -~ wer @.. 200 @ 5.65 @6.00 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.80@4.90 4.85@4.95 -@ 4.65@4.81 -@ 
Rye Mees, GO ices csscccercives .-@ 6o@ ves -@ 3.55 @4.31 @ 
Granular blend, bulk ............ 8.22@8.32 .@ @ .-@8.17 -@ 

Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent ........ . $...@8.10 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
ee oe rn ++ +@7.33 Bakes -ccccccevess 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery GreGee ...ccciccsoces --»-@7.61 Winter exportst . @ 3.80 a 
SSE ERR ee eae --+@6.65 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, 
Fort William and British Columbia boundar 


f.a.s 


Montreal-Halifax. 


y. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. 


papers 


**For delivery between 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 
Bran 1006 eeeeee $45.50@46.00 $44.00@44.50 $51.00@51.50 
Standard midds. 54.50@55.00 ~+--@50.00 54.00 @56.00 
Flour midds. 59.00@ 61.00 @ 54.00 61.00 @ 62.00 
Red dog ... 61.00 @63.00 57.00 @57.50 62.00 @63.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
BOTTOM ncccncccvoseces $38.75@39.50 $43.75@44.25 $47.50@48.50 
Shorts ...... 49.50@50.25 54.50@55.00 59.50@ 60.00 
Mill run o@ acee @ @ 
Bran Shorts 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$56.00@57.00 
45.00 @50.00 


$59.00@60.00 
49.00 @53.00 


Philadelphia 


$....@57.00 
- @64.00 

a 
70.00 


New Orleans 

$49.00@49.75 

60.00 @ 60.50 
@ 


at indicated points 


Boston 
$. 758.00 
@62.00 
a 
a 
Seattle 
$ ®. 
®.. 
M4AT.00 


Middlings 
$63.00@64.00 
51.00 @54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), April 22 


as c 





ompliled by 


the 


secre 


Wheat— -——Corn— ——Oats— 
1955 19564 1955 1954 1955 1954 

PRETO ccsccccdtccs 3,579 6,086 499 312 
Boston ... 11 347 ° ee 
DUD sc cdloneadcecec, 11,413 8,571 2,453 648 1,369 528 

BARGE. 660.0008 . 1,477 605 ee 383 e° . 
ee errr ee 6,960 9,465 10,242 3,825 488 950 

pS Peres TT x é'6 o4 he oa 
EBT nck sc ccccwssee 37, 38,846 65,893 3,913 4,966 86 

Afloat § aa es _ a 
ree 42, 37,394 bi ‘ 
WE. Wee « .ccccwcevs 35,9 15,335 68 210 91 < 
Galveston 5,8 1,439 104 119 
Hutchinson ...... 26, 22,793 as : 
Indianapolis 3, 2,909 2,183 1,332 82 . 
Kansas City 34, 34,412 1,926 1,603 91 119 
Milwaukee. ......... 2, 2,397 671 11 729 49 
Minneapolis rT rer 34, 29,731 2,127 3,792 6,447 31 
New Orleans ......... i 414 239 286 i 661 
New York ....... ot 2,2 1,601 136 6 18 

Afloat eeeae 16,371 . . os 1 
OMGMA 2c cscccee 16 16,555 2,221 2,088 135 
Peoria ..... 690 626 181 49 69 
Philadelphia ......... 2 3,297 286 438 aa . 
Blouse CUP .ccsscvcces 2, 1,683 1,603 430 451 
Ot.. FESO oc iwiie ds oo 18 4,972 1,346 1,285 500 13 
Bb. EOUER os cdiccseczee 6 2,646 1,335 1,402 13 212 
WEEE occ cece etecs 25 17,834 oe 2 eo 341 
SY ee eee ee 1, 466 . 251 se 
GOMGED i ccdicdeccs 4 40 

Totals 338,248 276,859 33,958 22,438 15,375 3,197 


tary 


of the 
and the corresponding date of a year 


y Rye— 

1955 1954 
280 © 601 

215 
5,563 7,678 
» 350 
564 397 
14 
100 20 
142 

875 
377 

il 
58 6 

10 

18 

20 
7,738 9,575 


Chicago Board 


ago 
-Barley 
1955 1964 
106 34 
1 122 
7 29% 
3,12 897 
15 s2 
. 13 
27 
1,099 17 
1,975 1,824 
‘ 1,971 
1 
11 
. 31 
7 84 
9 
20 8 
5 32 
16 
6,436 5,427 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis -—-— —— Chicago-—— 
May July May July Sept. Dec. 
April 25 241% 226% 213% 196% 196% 199% 
April 26 .... 240% 226% 211% 195% 196% 199% 
April 27 .... 239% 226% 210% 195% 197 199% 
April 28 . 227% 226% 209% 195 196 199 
Apvil 29 . 239 227% 211% 195% 196% 199%, 
-—-CORN—. RYE— 
Chi Chicago Winnipeg 
May July May July May July 
April 26 . 144% 147% 99% 101% 97% 99% 
April 26 . 143% 146% 99% 101% 98% 99% 
April 27 . 143% 146 99% 102 99% 101 
April 28 . 143% 145% 97% 99% 98 99% 
April 29 . 143% 146% 97% 100% 99% 101% 


_ 


May July 
hard hard 
230% 204% 
228 205 
227% 205% 
225% 205 
226 204% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
118% 114% 
117% 113% 
116 112 
112 112 
112 112 


Kansas City-—. 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
Sept. May July 
hard 
206% 317 321 
206% 319% 322 
207 320 322 
206% 318% 321% 
206% 317% 320 
-—OATS—— 
Chicago Mpls. 
May July May 
13% 67% 68% 
73% 67% 66% 
13% 66% 65% 
12% 67 65 
72% 67% 65% 








U. E. Philpott 


BEMIS CHANGES—A. C. Greer, sales manager for the 
Ind ananolis Sales Division, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has an- 
nounced organizational changes designed to concentrate 
sales activities and increase sales coverage in Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Michigan. Three senior salesmen have 
been designated sales supervisors. They will report to 
Mr. Greer, who, as sales manager, will continue to have 
sales responsibility for the entire Indianapolis Sales Divi- 
sion territory. The three sales supervisors are: U. E. 
Philpott, formerly plant merchandiser at the Indianapolis 
plant, who will supervise sales in Indiana and Ohio; R. C. 
Thomas, formerly sales representative with headquarters 


R. C, Thomas 
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F. H, Schardt 


H. F. Wilson E. G. Harvey 


in Grand Rapids, who will be in charge of the Detroit 
sales office and supervise sales in Michigan, and F. H. 
Schardt, manager of the Louisville sales office, who will 
have supervisory responsibility for sales in Kentucky. 
Also involved in the reorganization are H. F. Wilson, who 
will move from Detroit to Indianapolis to assist the sales 
manager on sales promotion activities, and E. G. Harvey, 
who was assistant sales manager and will become plant 
merchandiser for the Indianapolis plant. J. A. Davies has 
transferred from the Louisville office to Grand Rapids 
for sales work in that area, and F. L. Ashinger has been 
moved to Detroit to work out of that office. 





shorts last week. Offerings of bran 
about offset the demand, but were in- 
sufficient for shorts: Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 29: Bran $39.75@ 
40, shorts $50.50@51. Bran declined 
$2.50@3 ton and shorts $3.25 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand 
slipped the past week as jobbers and 
mixers held back hoping for more 
favorable prices. Business was limited 
largely to truck sales to jobbers in 
the immediate area. Bran was off $3 
and shorts were down $3.50. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, May 2: Bran 
$39.25 @39.75, shorts $50@50.50. 

Ft. Worth: The demand was im- 
proved on the sharp decline in mill- 
feed last week and offerings were 
limited. Quotations April 29: Bran 
$47.50 @48.50, gray shorts $59.50@60, 
about $3 lower on bran and $3@3.50 
lower on shorts, compared with a 
week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Too high prices for 
consumers created a dull market, 
forcing prices downward. Bran de- 
clined $2.50 during the week and 
shorts closed $3.50 lower. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $42.25@43.25, 
millrun $47.50@48.50; shorts $52.75 @ 
53.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: Irregular prices for mill- 
feeds prevailed in the central states 
during the week ending May 2, with 
standard and fiour middlings advanc- 
ing, and bran and standard middlings 
declining. The former two ingredients 
met a good demand, reflecting a 
greater interest in poultry and tur- 
key feeds at this time of year. Quo- 
tations May 2: Bran $45.50@46, 
standard midds. $54.50@55, flour 
midds. $59@61, red dog $61@63. 

St. Louis: Bran continued weak and 
shorts were not much better. Offer- 
ings of bran were more free than 
shorts. Quotations April 29: Bran 
$43.75@44.25 ton, shorts $54.50@55 
ton, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations fol- 
lowed the price action of flour mar- 
ket in the local market last week. 
Std. bran eased $3 despite a mod- 
erately light supply—a trend which 
more reflected caution on the part of 
buyers rather than pressure offer- 
ings. Middlings moved in a companion 
vein, losing $4 from the peak price 
for the year of a week ago. At the 
end of the week there appeared to be 
a stalemate between buyer and seller. 


Quotations April 30: Standard bran 
$58, midds. $62. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
quiet last week and the market 
drifted lower. Bran and middlings are 
getting stiff competition from supple- 
ments, country grist grinding and 
grain on the farms, with even corn 
underselling middlings in some areas. 
Trade sources said that millfeed 
prices were out of line with other 
feed values and there was bound to 
be some kind of a readjustment. Pro- 
tein ingredients were also down, with 
soybeans off $3. Bulk prices here 
were on a favorable basis and be- 
low other centers but sacked prices 
were above the West. Buffalo bulk 
prices were competitive with Canada’s 
but sacks were higher. Little was 
done during the week from Buffalo 
to the New England area. Bran closed 
the week $1.50 a ton lower; mid- 
dlings were down $3 and heavy feeds 
were unchanged. 

Quotations April 29: Bran $51G 
51.50; standard midds. $54@56; flour 
midds., $61@62; red dog, $62@63. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices 
showed lower tendencies last week 
without the accompaniment of any 
increase in the pace of dealings. Deal- 
ers said small purchases were the 
rule, with little or no interest mani- 
fest in deferred delivery. April 30 
quotations ($1 under previous week): 
Bran $57, standard midds. $64, red 
dog $70. 

Pittsburgh: After fairly good trade 
the previous week the sale of mill- 
feeds went back to a slow tempo last 
week. Prices were up and down all 
week and middlings and bran closed 
at lower prices while red dog quota- 
tions were up. Supplies continued 
plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $54.30@56.05, standard 
midds. $62.30@63.55, flour midds. 
$65.30 @67.55, red dog $68.90@70.05. 

New Orleans: The market for 
sacked millfeed showed a strong set- 
back during the week and declined 
approximately $3 ton on both bran 
and shorts. The bulk market re- 
mained fairly steady and commanded 
good prices and offerings were readily 
absorbed. Mixers and jobbers were 
more active in the market but re- 
frained from commitments beyond 30 
days. Quotations: Bran $49@49.75, 
shorts $60@60.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firm to strong, with a good demand 


for rather limited offerings. The mar- 
ket has advanced sharply during the 
past couple of weeks, and buyers 
were not inclined to step in, but 
millers were firm in their ideas in 
view of decreased production and re- 
stricted milling activity. Millfeed was 
firm at $47 delivered common transit 
points with offerings limited. 

Portland: Millrun $43, midds. $48 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
another $1 last week with demand 
exceeding supply and the West Coast 
demand strong. Mills are operating to 
capacity, 24 hours per day, six days 
per week, and are booked nearly 
through May. Quotations: Red bran 
and millrun $44, midds. $49. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $51, midds. 
$56. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to firm last week, averaging 
about $1 ton higher. Offerings from 
prairie and local mills were fair and 
ample for current demands. No ex- 
port business was reported. Cash car 
quotations: Bran $52.50@55, shorts 
$55.50@59, midds. $59. 

Winnipeg: A keen demand pre- 
vailed for all types of millfeeds and 
prices advanced. Stocks from western 
mills moved freely with most of the 
supplies going to eastern Canada and 
the New England states. Trade in the 
three prairie provinces was slow. 
Quotations April 30: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $45@50, shorts $49@53, midds. 
$51 @54; all prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Greater interest 
and restricted offerings were the pat- 
tern in millfeeds. Quotations April 30: 
Bran $56@57, shorts $59@60, midds. 
$63@64, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices were off about 
20¢ sack in the week ending April 29. 
Demand remained drab. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $4.05@4.10, medium 
rye $3.85@4, dark rye $3.30@3.35. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices dipped 
in the central states, but buyers re- 
mained unconcerned. Orders con- 
tinued to be for early shipment of 
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small quantities. The trade seemed 
to believe that lower prices can be 
expected sometime in the next few 
months, and is determined to ho'd 
inventories low. Quotations April 30: 
White patent rye $440@445, me- 
Cum $4.20@4 25, dark $3.50@3 70. 

St. Louis: The demand was slow 
and the supply ample. Sales and ship- 
ping directions were fair. Quotations: 
Pure white $4.83, medium $4.63, dark 
$4.08, rye meal $4.33. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were off 10¢ 
‘ast week. Sales were nominal, but 
there might be a little covering made 
if the market should turn around. 
Here, too, consumers seem to be af- 
fected by the weight of the new crops 
hanging over the market. Quotations 
April 29: White rye $4.95@5.05, me- 
dium rye $4.75@4.85, dark rye $4.20 
@4.30. 

New York: Rye flour prices 
tumbled another 10¢ last week. Buy- 
ers remained indifferent, however, 
and only widely scattered small lots 
were taken up. Quotations April 29: 
Pure white patents $4.80@4.90. 


Pittsburgh: Rye meal prices were 
lower but little buying developed. 
Purchases made were only fill-ins of 
small volume. Directions were fair. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.65@ 
4.81, medium $4.35@4.61, dark $3.55 
@4.31, blended $6.39@6.50, rye meal 
$4.05 @4.50. 

Philadelphia: A softer undertone 
in the local rye market last week 
failed to inspire any heavier takings 
on the part of the bakery trade so 
that dealings remained in low gear, 
with hand-to-mouth orders account- 
ing for the principal activity. April 
30 quotations: White rye $4.85@4.95, 
15¢ under that of the week before. 

Portland: LCL prices: White patent 
$6.65, pure dark $5.85. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Cold and unsettled 
weather over most of Alberta has 
been largely responsible for season- 
ally good demand in western Canada 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. How- 
ever, the normal falling-off in de- 
mand at this time of year is in sight 
and this may relieve some of the 
difficulties mills are facing in secur- 
ing high quality milling oats. Prices 
were strong. Quotations April 30: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.25@ 
5.50; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@ 
6.35. All prices cash carlots. 

Toronto - Montreal: Business con- 
tinued at usual levels for the season 
of the year. Quotations April 30: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buffalo Cereal Chemists 


Hear Feed Discussion 


BUFFALO—A panel discussion on 
“Quality Control of Feed Ingredients” 
was the highlight of the April 18 
meeting of the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists held at the Erie 
County Institute. 

Panel members were: Ward R. 
Flach, director of laboratories, East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange, Buf- 
falo, moderator; Dr. Paul Newman, 
director of purchasing, Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; E. P. Berry, 
manager, Wirthmore Feed Co., Olean, 
N.Y.; Frec. Randall, chief chemist, 
G.L.F. Exchange, Buffalo; Dr. L. N. 
Gilmore, nutritionist, Maritime Méill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. 

The May meeting of the group will 
be a dinner and tour at the George 
Meyer Malt & Grain Co., Buffalo. 
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MNF CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 9) 





annual dinner will be served at 7 
p.m. There will be no cocktails at the 
Minikahda Club. 

The dinner speaker will be Rep. 
Walter Judd (R., Minn.) whose topic 
will be “Where Are We Going in 
Our Foreign Policy?” 

Rep. Judd, one of the most influ- 
ential representatives in Congress, is 
serving his seventh term. His back- 
ground includes many years of serv- 
ice as a medical missionary in China. 
Returning to the U.S. in 1938, he 
warned citizens of the menace of 
Japanese militarism and of the Com- 
munist threat in China. 

Tickets for the dinner may be ob- 
tained until noon May 13 and will 
be available to millers, their guests 
and allied representatives. 

The annual meeting of the MNF 
board of directors is scheduled for 
10 am. May 12. Business will in- 
clude the election of staff officers 
and the executive committee, con- 
sideration of budgets for the present 
fiscal year, the export program and 
Wheat Flour Institute, and the estab- 
lishment of respective dues rates. A 
policy question which will be dis- 
cussed is one on weight variations 
and the attitude which officials and 
customers are taking on this subject. 

May 12 

Following Mr. Yost as a speaker on 
the afternoon of May 12 will be 
Glenn G. Paxton, counsel for the 
MNF, who will summarize principal 
issues in the so-called “innocent pur- 
chaser” legislation. Mr. Paxton re- 
cently argued before a congressional 
committee that the law relating to 
the liability of innocent purchasers 
of converted grain should be changed. 

Dr. William F. Geddes, professor 
of agricultural biochemistry at the 


DEATHS 


David Thomson, 38, formerly sales 
supervisor for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, died recently. 
Mr. Thomson was assistant sales 
manager of the Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co., St. Paul. 


Afternoon Program 








Mrs. Elizabeth O. Templeton of 
Northfield, near Chicago, died re- 
cently. She was the widow of Wallace 
Templeton, who died in 1953. He was 
a member of J. F. Templeton’s Sons, 
grain company, 141 W. Jackson St., 


Chicago. Surviving are four sons, 
Wallace, Jr., Edmund, Stuart and 
Peter; a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brooks, and a sister, Mrs. Walter 
Schmidt. 


Richard Biard, 85, operator of the 
Morris Bros. flour and feed mill in 
Otsego, N.Y., died April 21. Prior to 
acquiring the Morris Bros. mill, he 
was sales manager for 25 years at the 
Washburn Crosby Co. plant of Gen- 
eral Mills in Buffalo. He left Buffalo 
in 1924. 


Jay S. Foltz, general manager of 
the Oklahoma Flour Mills Co., El 
Reno, Okla., died April 25. More de- 
tails will be found on page 45. 


Edward Krabacher, assistant sec- 
retary and tax specialist for the Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
died recently. Mr. Krabacher was 64 
years old and had been employed by 
the company since 1915. He had been 
active in the company’s affairs up 
until a few days before his death. 
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University of Minnesota, and a well- 
known authority on cereal research 
will speak next, his subject being, 
“Some Things We Have Learned 
About Sick Wheat.” His talk will 
cover the application of research 
findings to wheat storage problems. 

Also speaking on the afternoon of 
May 12 will be Bradshaw Mintener, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare and former Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., executive. Mr. Min- 
tener’s address, “From the Banks 
of the Potomac,” will report on his 
Washington observations and will 
conclude with a question and answer 
period. 

J. Allan Mactier, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., chairman of the 
Wheat Flour Institute committee will 
conclude the afternoon program with 
a 10-minute report highlighting the 
important activities of that group. 
Following his talk will be a social 
gathering with music, visiting and 
refreshments. 


May 13 Morning Program 

Herman Fakler, vice president, 
MNF, will be the lead-off speaker at 
10 a.m. May 13, his topic dealing with 
grain sanitation. Don A. Stevens, 
General Mills, Inc., chairman of the 
MNF committee on agriculture, will 
report on developments in _ this 
sphere; W. G. Catron, Jr., B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., will report on pros- 
pective developments in connection 
with millfeed future trading; the 
khapra beetle and progress being 
made in stopping its spread will be 
discussed by George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; and E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., will present some baking in- 
dustry views of interest to millers. 

The afternoon program May 13 
will open with a discussion of the 
flour weight variation situation. A 
special MNF committee has been 
working for more than a year with 
representatives of the weights and 
measures organizations in an effort to 
arrive at a suitable plan. 

R. I. Throckmorton, dean emeritus 
of Kansas State College, will next 
discuss “The Farmer and the Miller,” 
and will dwell on the wheat grower- 
miller relationship. 

Robert M. Pease, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., chairman of the 
MNF transportation committee, will 
talk briefly about the threat to the 
milling-in-transit system which is 
posed by bills now pending in Con- 
gress. A brief report on export mat- 
ters will be given by the director of 
the MNF’s export programs, Gordon 
P. Boals. 

Preliminary activities will include 
a meeting of the export advisory 
committee on the evening of May 10; 
meetings of the finance, agriculture 
and grain trade relations committees 
on May 11 and a membership lunch- 
eon and meeting of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. on May 11; and meet- 
ings of the millfeed and retirement 
committees on the morning of May 12. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ralph Manewal Addresses 
Chicago Production Club 


CHICAGO—Ralph Manewal, pro- 
duction consultant for Standard 
Brands, Inc., Minneapolis, gave the 
title “Mixed Up—???” to his general 
discussion of mixing time before the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club, 
meeting at the Midland Hotel here 
the evening of April 12. Seventy-eight 
members and guests attended. 

Mr. Manewal talked of the several 
factors which affect mixing time, and 
then developed the effects on other 
factors when a variance of mixing 
time occurs. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. E. McLellan, Ontario sales man- 
ager for Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, announces the appointment 
of J. F. Reed as assistant Ontario 
sales manager. W. R. Pierce has been 
named city supervisor. 

* 

B. J. Viviano was elected vice 
president and general counsel of Le- 
high Valley Railroad Co., New York, 
effective May 1. Mr. Viviano is the 
son of L. A. Viviano, Jersey City, 
N.J., flour broker and mill repre- 
sentative. 

a 


Phi Beta Kappa honors were at- 
tained by Abby Frank, daughter of 
Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York. Miss Frank is a senior 
at Hunter College in New York City 
and will be graduated in June. 

a 

Norman H. Davis, president of Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was a visitor in Canadian West Coast 
areas last week on his semi-annual 
business trip to confer with officials 
of Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., 
export agent for the company. Mr. 
Davis was accompanied by E. B. 
Frost of Winnipeg, vice president and 
western divisional manager of the 
company. 

oe 


Fred T. Wilkins, manager of the 
grain department of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Vancouver, re- 
turned recently from England. He 
went on the Vancouver Board of 
Trade party making the initial CPA 
flight from here to London over the 
polar regions. The aircraft made only 
one stop in Greenland for fuel and 
completed the trip in 17 hours. On 
the return trip the party left London 
in the morning and reached Van- 
couver early the same evening. While 
in England Mr. Wilkins visited a 
number of grain importers. 

ae 

A. F. F. Williamson, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Portland of- 
fice of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 
has been transferred to London as 
an official of Balfour, Williamson & 
Co., Ltd., an affiliated company. A. 
F. Pavenstedt, assistant manager 
since 1952, has been promoted to 
succeed Mr. Williamson. Gerald E. 
Tucker has joined the Portland of- 
fice as head of the grain depart- 
ment. He transferred from Cargill, 
Inc., successor to Kerr, Gifford & 
Co., with whom he was associated 
for six years. Previously he was with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for seven years. 

a 

S. H. Young, president of Christie 
Brown & Co., Ltd., and of Christie’s 
Bread, Ltd., Toronto, announces the 
appointment of George A. Meen as 
advertising manager. Mr. Meen will 
direct the advertising of both firms. 
His appointment marks the creation 
of a new department in the Christie 
organization, a result of expanding 
business. o 


J. L. Singleton, vice president in 
charge of the general machinery divi- 
sion of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Harold M. Schudt as presi- 
dent of Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Lid. 
The general machinery division of 
the parent company is in charge 
of the operations of the Canadian 
company. Mr. Schudt replaces Mark 
C. Lowe, who resigned after being 


president of Canadian Allis-Chalm- 
ers, Ltd., since 1951. 
e 
Patrick H. Hoy has been named 
president of the Sherman-Ambassa- 
dor Hotels in Chicago. Prior to en- 
tering the hotel business, Mr. Hoy 
was with the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. and the Amber Milling 
Division, Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., serving as president and 
general manager of the latter firm. 
a 
Charles C, Reynolds, president and 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, toured the 
southern and southwestern wheat 
counties of the state recently to ob- 
serve crop conditions. 
a 
Gordon B. Wood, general sales 
manager, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, was a _ business 
caller in San Antonio recently. 
o 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger, president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, for 
the past two years chairman of the 
finance committee of the Republican 
National Committee, has resigned, to 
be replaced by John C, Folger of 
Washington, D.C. 
& 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., is a mem- 
ber of the 18-man American Assem- 
bly’s national policy board which will 
be in session at Columbia University 
May 5-8. American farm prospects 
will be the chief topic. Among the 
participants at the discussion will be 
Don A, Stevens, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills. 


Visitors during the past week at 
Millers National Federation offices in 
Chicago were George P. Urban, Sr., 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; 
A. James Sowden, vice president, the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and Al V. Imbs, president, 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis. 


s 

Harry R. McMartin, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
McMartin, returned last week from 
a vacation trip to Charleston, S.C., 
where they visited with their son, 
James McMartin, who is stationed 
at the naval base there. 
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Surplus Grain Included 
In Aid for Israel 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has revealed de- 
tails of an agreement with Israel 
providing for the sale of surp'us agri- 
cultural commodities valued at $8.3 
million under the terms of Public 
Law 480. Payment will be made in 
Israeli pounds. 

The wheat involved, approximately 
50,000 metric tons, is valued at $3.4 
million, Feed grains, around 40,000 
tons, are priced out at $1.7 million. 
Also included are 33.000 ecwt. rice, 
6,000 ba'es cotton, 250,000 Ib. to- 
bacco, 1,000 metric tons butter and 
2,228 metric tons cottonseed vil. 

USDA states that the program is 
expected to be of benefit to Israel in 
meeting its requirements, and also 
be of assistance in reducing surplus 
stocks in the U.S. Sales under the 
program will be made by private 
U.S. traders. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS RYE FLOURS 
BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA « LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 











high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cin, s. oan. 











More Wind Damage 


Noted in Southern 
Great Plains 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported April 
25 that as of April 20 more than 13 
million acres of land in seven south- 
ern Great Plains states had been 
damaged by wind erosion since last 
November. This is three million acres 
more than were reported as of April 
1. These estimates are based on infor- 
mation compiled by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, and a party of USDA 
officials, congressional representa- 
tives, and others, recently completed 
a three-day investigation of drouth 
and dust conditions in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mex- 
ico. USDA announced April 21 that 
the secretary would view the areas 
in light of a new action program for 
reshaping the department’s efforts in 
treating the problems brought on by 
drouth in the Southern Great Plains 

In addition to the more than 13 
million acres damaged so far this sea- 
son, the April 20 report showed that 
another 19 million acres were in con- 
dition to blow. These 19 million acres 
lacked adequate vegetative cover to 
prevent soil blowing if high winds 
and drouth persist through the late 
spring and early summer. 

More than 11 million acres of the 
land damaged were in the five south- 
ern states of the Great Plains—east 
ern Colorado, western Kansas, west 
ern Oklahoma, western Texas and 
eastern New Mexico. Also, more than 
15 million acres in condition to blow 
were in this area: The balance of 
land damaged and «hat in condition 
to blow lie mainly in southeastern 
Wyoming and _ southwestern Ne- 
braska 


W. E. Long Managers 


Conference June 20-22 


CHICAGO—The W. E. Long Co 
will hold its annual General Man- 
agers’ Conference June 20-22 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement by E. E 
Hanson, president of the manage- 
ment service organization. 

The conference will be the 41st in 
a series which has been interrupted 
only by war years. Scheduled to ad- 
dress the opening session is Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Heimann is recognized in- 
ternationally as one of America’s 
keenest economic observers and is 
well known as a speaker on business 
conditions. 

According to Mr. Hanson, other 
program details will not be announced 
prior to the conference, but some of 
the nation’s leading independent bak- 
ers will take part in discussions of 
vital significance to the Long Co.’s 
clientele and to the baking industry 
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Kansas City Feed Club 
Plans Golf Outing May 11 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold a golf outing at 
the Oakwood Country Club near here 
May 11. The golf tournament will 
start at 1 p.m. Cocktails will be 
served in the clubhouse at 6 p.m. 
before dinner at 7. Reservations now 
are being returned to J. J. Lynch, 
secretary, Uhlmann Grain Co., Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 





change: 
Apr. May 
25, 2, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 10% 26 38 


Allis-Chalmers 
Pfd. $3.25 
Am. Cyanamid 


79% 451, 76% 
133% 116% 128% 
65% 435% 53% 









, =a 114% 105% 111% 
A-D-M Co. 16% 32% 41% 
Borden .. 74% Sie 64% 
Cont. Baking Co. 345% 20% 3556 

Pfd. $5.50 106% 90% 107% 

Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 744% 388 

Pfd. $7 182% 176% 
Cream of Wheat 32% 26% 31% 
Dow Chemical 50% 33%% 48% 
Gen. Baking Co. 11% 9% 10% 

Pfd. $8 148% 135% 146! 
Gen, Foods Corp. 84% 50% 84% 

Pfd. $3.50 99% 2% 

Gen. Mills, Inc. 78 60% 69% 70 
Merck & Co. 28% 20% 255% 24% 

Pfd. $4 954% 88% 94 95% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 5% 36% 42% 41% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 59 35 59 56% 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 98 97% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33%, 28 32% 31% 

"fd. $6 153% 148 152% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4154 20% 405% 41% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 40 29% 40% 39% 

Pfd. $4.50 . 935% 88 92%, 92 
Sterling Drug 16% 36 17% 46% 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc 86% 81 82% 81 
United Bi it 

of America 40 20 29%, 2% 

Pfd. $4.50 108% 105 107% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 27% 32% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 27° 18% 17% 17% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 137 147 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 120%, 121% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 103% 103% 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 180 1804 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 102% 103% 
Ralston Purina Co., 
Pfd. $3.75 100% 102 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 102% 103% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 102% 103 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 53 My 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 103% 103%, 






THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Apr. May 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 6% 11, 5% 6 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 209 181 192 191% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. 23%, 20% 23% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants - 11% 5% 5% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 





Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 139% 139% 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
N. Y., $5 Pfd. 110 111 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
N. Y., $8 Pfd. 144% 148 
Omar, Ine. 20 20% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107 110 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
5, 22, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 4 2% 3.90 3.90 
Pfd. B 56 50% 52% 56 
Can. Bakeries 9 s 9 
Can. Food Prod. 4.19 1.75 3% 3% 
A 1% 4 6% 6% 
Cons, Bakeries 8% 7 8% 8% 
Federal Grain 39 26 37% 38 
_, 31 29 30 30% 
Gen, Bakeries gy, 7 7% 71% 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 16 17% 
Lake of the Woods 49% 43% 46 48 
Pfd. 155 150 150 150 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 8% 9% 10 
Pfd. 104 100 105 100 
Ogilvie Flour 42 34 37% 41% 
Pftd. 170 161 161% 165 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 135 133% 135 133% 
Toronto Elevators 18% 16 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 18% 17 18 17% 
Weston, George 92 57 90% 90 


Pid. 4%% 105% 103 104 104 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Can. Food Products, Pfd. . 56 56 
Catelli Food, A 26 ‘ 
Catelli Food, B 36% ‘ 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 90% 95 
McCabe Grain, A 15% 17 
MeCabe Grain, : 17% 
Mid Pacific Crain 20 23 
Standard Brands 39% 40% 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade April 19, 1955 (000’s omitted) 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffalo 157 102 
Afloat ° ® T 
Lakes 636 
Totals 157 738 


Previous week 405 640 205 
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Oklahoma Dealers 
Reelect Officers 


ENID, OKLA All officers were 
reelected at the 57th annual conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. held in the Hotel 
Youngblood here April 15-16. They 
are: Jim A. Feuquay, El Reno, presi- 
dent; Garrison Buxton, Oklahoma 
City, vice president, and E. R. Hum- 
phrey, Enid, secretary. Directors re- 
elected are: Guy Bennett, Guymon; 
Buford Cloar, Hobart; Harold Harris, 
Alva; Robert L. Helton, Grandfield, 
and E. O. Wheeler, Watonga 

Also at the closing session of the 
convention, the dealers adopted a 
resolution asking that if the railroads 
reduce freight rates to meet truck 
competition, they do it generally and 
not locally, on a percentage basis. 
Another resolution asked that farm- 
ers be exempted from paying the 
sales tax on feeds. 

Welcome by Mayor 

The convention opened April 15 
with George Streets, mayor of Enid, 
welcoming the association. Following 
the president’s report by Mr. Feu- 
quay, the convention heard Marvin 
McLain, vice president, Commodity 
Credit Corp., Washington, speak on 
the ‘Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
Grain Trade Other talks on the 
afternoon program were: “Are We 
Forgetting Our Heritage,” by R. C. 
Cunningham, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., New York, and “Man 
and the Land,” by Leon J. McDonald, 
Soil Conservation Service, Oklahoma 
City. 

Principal speaker at the annual 
evening banquet in the ballroom of 
the hotel was R. H. Harrell, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, with his talk, “How 
to Stay Alive as Long as You Live.” 








You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 














La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
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Ray B. Bowden, Washington, was 
master of ceremonies. Dancing fol- 
lowed the program. 

The April 16 session included talks 
by George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, “The Food and 
Drug Program,” and Truman Cun- 
ningham, assistant director of CCC, 
Dallas, “Information from the Dallas 
Office of Commodity Credit Corp.” 
Round table discussions and reports 
from committees preceded adjourn- 
ment. 

A special ladies luncheon and pro- 
gram was held at the Oakwood Coun- 
try Club. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Glidden Company Fills 


Indianapolis Grain Post 


INDIANAPOLIS — Morris W. 
Champion has been named manager 
of grain merchandising for the Glid- 
den Company’s Indianapolis elevator. 
He assumed his new duties May 2, 
according to the announcement made 
by Willard C. Lighter, Glidden vice 
president in charge of the company’s 
chemurgy division. 

Associated with grain merchandis- 
ing activities during his entire busi- 
ness career, Mr. Champion had been a 
partner in the Winslow Grain Co. 
since 1947. Prior positions included 
managerships at the Indianapolis of- 
fices of Thomson & McKinnon and 
the James E. Bennett & Co. He also 
served the latter firm as manager of 
its Terre Haute office. 





——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF F -e—— 

200,000-BU. STORAGE UNIT 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. A 
three-unit grain storage project with 
a 200,000-bu. capacity is being con- 
structed here at 1106 N. Eastern by 
Eckroat Warehouse, Inc. The new 
plant is adjacent to the Eckroat Feed 
& Seed Co. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


a 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MZ PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread 6 the 
Staff of Hite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 









DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt 
THE WORLD'S’ MOST “MODERN 


ONE OF 


AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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John P. Witter Named 
Kraft Representative 


NEW YORK—John P. Witter has 
been appointed by the Kraft Bag 
Corp., multiwall shipping sack manu- 
facturing subsidiary of Gilman Pa- 
per Co., to represent the firm in 
North and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, reporting to F. L. Munger, 
sales manager, at the New York 
cttice, 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Mr. Witter, who will work out of 
Charlotte, N.C., was for six years 
paper merchant representative for 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co.’s pressure sensitive tapes. 








Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


+ + 


For complete information write to: 


Ss J Chameisatl - 
Wout wel 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 4 

1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 
a 


MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
— a i ae 


f 
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PERCY KENT 
\ va BAG COMPANY, (NC 
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FLOUR SURVEY 


(Continued from page 11) 





exceeded only by soft drinks as the 
fastest selling items in packages sold 
per week, according to the study. 
Unit sales for the bakery group was 
indicated as 4,710, while soft drinks 
totaled 4,927. Bread alone accounted 
for 3,637 units per week and other 
bakery soft goods figured at 1,073, 
the report said. Frozen bakery goods 
totaled 171 unit sales per week. These 
figures, the report indicated, are 
based on average sales of the five 
super markets of $45,535 per store 
per week and were unit sales per 
store per week. 

Unit sales of crackers and cookies 
per store per week was said to total 
3,243. Baby foods in comparison were 
slightly higher at 3,257 unit sales. 
Soft drinks, bakery products group, 
baby foods and crackers and cookies 
were the fastest selling items in the 
stores in that order, according to 
the report. 

Bread and bakery soft goods earned 
$2.91 gross profit per sq. ft. of floor 
space occupied in comparison to the 
$2.23 gross profit average earned by 
all 323 product groups. 

Gross profit on crackers and cookies 
averaged 235%. Sales of these 
items were said by the study to be 
2.16% of the total sales. Penny profit 
per package sold was 7.1¢, according 
to the study. Gross profit per sq. ft. 
was said to be $1.58. 

Flour and flour mixes as a group 
earned 4.4¢ gross profit per package 
sold, which is the same figure speci- 
fied in the study for bread. As sepa- 
rate items, however, the penny profit 
ranged from 2¢ to 7¢ per package 
sold. 

Family flour and pie crust mixes 
were low on the scale at 2¢ each. 
Muffin, waffle and biscuit mixes were 
highest at 7¢ per package sold. The 
figure given in the report for cake 
and cookie mixes was 5.8¢, for pan- 
cake mix 4.8¢ and for cake flour 3.7¢. 

The gross profit on sales of items 
in the flour and flour mix group av- 
eraged 12.9%, according to the re- 
port. Family flour had the lowest 
margin figure at 5.4%. Cake and 
cookie mixes were 14.9% ; muffin, waf- 
fle and biscuit mixes 22.2%; pancake 
mix 18.8%; pie crust mixes 12.8%; 
and cake flour 9.1%. Sales of the 
flour and flour mix group constituted 
1.48% of total sales. 

Flour and flour mixes occupied 
1.5% of total floor space in the stores 
and contributed 1.5% of the total 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 


MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metai reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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HELP WANTED 








RETAIL — ESTABLISHED BUSINESS — 
Owner retiring. Good equipment, 
$10,000. Sacrifice for $4,000, plus small in- 
entory Price less than one year’s net 
Wonderful opportunity, in good lo 
eation. C. E. Griffith. 412 West 3rd St 
Okla. 


cost 





BAKERY WANTED 














BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the NovitiniSsiern Miller 
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BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











dollar sales done by all product 
groups. The gross profit earned by 
the flour and flour mix group was 1% 
of the total dollar gross profit real- 
ized on all product groups, the re- 
port said. 

Unit sales per store per week for 
the entire group totaled 1,958. Cake 
and cookie mixes amounted to 797 
units, family flour 548, pancake mix 
118, pie crust mix 181, cake flour 44 
and muffin, waffle and biscuit mixes 
270. 

Muffin, waffle and biscuit mixes 
as a group earned the highest gross 
profit per sq. ft. occupied. The report 
gave an amount of $4.61. lowest was 
family flour at 64¢ and cake flour at 
67¢. Gross profit per sq. ft. for cake 
and cookie mixes was $1.97, pancake 
mix $1.02 and pie crust mixes 89¢. 
The entire flour and flour mix group 
earned $1.54 gross profit per sq. ft. 

The study was made by the Pro- 
gressive Grocer in five Foodtown 
Super Markets located in industrial, 
city residential and suburban loca- 
tions in the Greater Cleveland area. 
It took place during the period from 
April 5 to July 3, 1954. The report 
said this period “is considered to be 
a more normal period than any of 
the other quarters of the year.” 

The statistics were said to be based 
on an analysis of more than $2.9 
million total sales. The average cus- 
tomer purchase during this period 
was $6.83, the report stated. 

The “average” customer’ spent 
2.67% of the “super market dollar” 
for bread and bakery soft goods. 
Crackers and cookies netted 2.16% 
and flour and flour mixes took in 
1.48%, the report said 





AIB SCHOLARSHIPS 


CHICAGO — The scholarship com- 
mittee of the American Institute 
School of Baking still is accepting 
applications for scholarships for the 
second 1955 general course in baking 
science and technology. This is a 20- 
week course which opens on Aug. 1. 
These scholarships, made available 
by baking industry firms, have been 
established to assist men already 
working in the industry, and also to 
encourage interested young men in 
entering it. Application blanks will 
be furnished upon request. 
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SALESMAN WANTED WITH FOLLOWING 
to sell bakery supplies. A few choice ter- 
ritories open Liberal commission basis 
H. Hexter & Son, 18103 Roseland Rd., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


POSITION OPEN AS RESEARCH CHEM- 
ist with independent specialty corh mill 
for cereal chemist with experience in pro- 





duction. Age preferably 35 to 40. Reply 
giving full details, education, experience, 
background, etc., and salary expected. 
Address 758, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 

BAKERS — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


with fast growing company 
experienced in wholesale 
ing. Desirable 


for bakers 
and retail bak- 
to have had formal train- 





ing at recognized baking trade school. 
Prefer men who are under 40 with apti- 
tude for sales. Send full resume to: } F. 
S., Personnel Dept., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

INDEPENDENT SPRING WHEAT MILL 


seeks younger man, preferably under 40. 
Wheat purchasing experience highly de- 
sirable, well rounded flour mill back- 
ground essential. Position open is assistant 
to general manager with salary accord- 
ing to ability and experience. Possibili- 
ties for the future are very good. Our 
staff knows of this ad. Please give full 
details in your first letter. Address 694, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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BAKER PERKINS BREAD DOUGH MIX- 
er, type No. 375—capacity 400 lb. If in- 
terested, write or wire Colonial Baking 
Co., Post Office Box 1236, Nashville, Tenn. 

FOR SALE — DAY COOKIE DROPPER. 
Wire cut. High speed with dies and pans. 
Very reasonable. Patsy Ann Cookie Co., 
Blue Island, Ill. 

FOR SALE — TEN MINNEAPOLIS 96x32 


purifiers in good condition. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


Address 686, 
Minneapolis 1, 


FOR SALE—TWO BAKERY CASES—ONE 


i’ counter type show case—one 6’ display 
case. Modern. Used less than one year. 
$300 f.o.b Inquire Occupant, 707% W. 
Main, New Haven, Ind 





SIX FT. DIAMETER STEEL RACKING OR 


sorting table, heavy construction, practi- 
cally new, motor driven, at a very sub 
stantial saving. Star Bakery, 2744 W. Col- 


fax, Denver 4, Colo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTED — ST. REGIS MODEL 100-LS 
Valve Bag Filling Machine with timer, 
transformer and magnetic switch. Write, 
giving price, condition, etc. Larrowe Mills, 
Inc,, Cohocton, N. Y. 

















BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — MODERN RETAIL STORE 
and bakery; center of established shopping 
district, established 14 years; $70,000 sales 
yearly; golden opportunity. Will finance 
to qualified, experienced individual. Owner 
hospitalized. Write: Mrs. L. Nalencz, 2147 
Front St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 

For Good Guaranteed Machinery 

“RITE TO ROSS” 

"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."' We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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...sure, | can take it easy 


since youve put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 








TO BLAST OUT 
OF A TOUGH 

SAND TRAP... 
use a No. 9 


iron ora 
sand wedge 















FOR GOLDEN BROWN, CRUSTY HEARTH BREADS, 


Choose KYROL Flour! 


A golfer must be sure of using Kyrol comes from specially 
the right ‘‘tools” in order to be _ selected wheats milled to meet 
sure of his results...andsomust your individual requirements, 
a baker. Take hearth breads, for laboratory tested and controlled 
instance. For finest results you _—‘ to give you outstanding results. 





can depend on premium high- Your Russell-Miller represent- 
gluten Kyrol Flour. Kyrol has ative would like to tell you about 
exceptional fermentation toler- the complete line of Russell- 
ance and high water absorption Miller flours... and about the 


qualities. It’s especially popular many services available to bake 
in shops where Kaiser Rolls are shops through Russell-Miller’s 
made by hand and considerable _ extensive laboratory and bakery 
bench tolerance is required. Like _ service facilities. Ask him, or 
all Russell-Miller bakery flours, write, wire or phone. 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 





Occident Kyrol American Beauty 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers 
Sweet Leet Whole Wheat Reliable 
Eaco —" American Beauty Cake 
altic 
egress Royal Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


American Beauty 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 


May 3, 1955 
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Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 
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of pie baking are consistently possible 
only when laboratory control 
makes sure that the wheat is of 
desired grade and quality before 
it is binned. That’s why Flour Mills 


of America brands are so in demand. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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DUC 


ATION 


10 YEARS AHEAD 





It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks small and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities. For free booklet, “How 


Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


In cooperation with The Nationa! Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


* aE es pe a 9 ok A 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The welcome mat is out at 


% Che-Northwestern- Miller 


ee 





Che Northwestern Miller 


is pleased to join with the flour milling 
industry of Minneapolis in welcoming 
the 1955 Convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to a city that is rich in 
industry tradition. 


The entire staff of The Northwestern 
Miller extends a most cordial and sin- 
cere invitation to all representatives of 
the milling industry and its allied trades 
attending the Federation convention to 
visit the new Home Office building of 
our company. You are invited to make a 
detailed inspection of our entire facili- 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 





ties, and to enjoy some moments of 
relaxation in our traditional Clubroom. 
We promise you the utmost in hospital- 
ity during your visit to the "Service 
Headquarters for the Milling and Grain 
Industries." 


We are particularly pleased that a 
cocktail hour in our Clubroom will be 
a feature of the "tour of the city"’ sched- 
uled in the convention program of Fri- 


day, May 13. 


We will be looking forward to greet- 
ing you at our front door. The welcome 
mat is out.... 


The Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER + FEEDSTUFFS 
‘THe American BAKER + MILLING Propuction 
CROPLIFE 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BraNcH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 











HOME OF 
TODAY’S BEST 
BAKING WHEAT 
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NEBRASKA 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD.@ 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


ee _ 


1911 Baltimore -« 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 



















FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


Hudson 


MULTIWALLS 





Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison. Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 





























GRAIN SERVICE 
where 





New York 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omeohe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C 
Nashville innipeg 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 





Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services tm its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 
Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
1, MINN. 
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DYOX 
Jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox”’ “Novadelox’”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliability 







Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Revolution in Minnesota 


**. . . There appeared in Minneapolis a wandering engineer, 


Edmond La Croix, who had come with his brother Nicolas out of 
Montreal looking for a place to employ the family talents. The 
La Croixs had been educated in France at the Ecole des Arts et 
Metiers. As professional engineers they had built mills in Minne- 
sota and experimented with a mechanism that came to be known 
as the ‘middlings purifier.’ This device cannot be called the in- 
vention of any one experimenter. Edmond La Croix had become 
familiar in France with the theory of the purifier and with one 
machine designed to make it function practically. But the inten- 
sive work that he did for George Christian in the remodeled Wash- 
burn B mill proved to be decisive in finding a solution for an 
ancient problem.”’ * 


For more about the adventures of the La Croixs, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
traces the milling revolution in an information-packed chapter, and 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 
the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





